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For the Companion. 


A HILL PICNIC. 


“Views are kind of pleasant an’ kind of 
sightiy,’’ remarked Mrs. Jenkins, wearily, to her 
husband, as she sank into a rocking-chair on the 
south porch, and loosened her bonnet-strings, 
‘‘but mussy sakes! what a lot o’ contention folks 
do have over ‘em !"’ 

‘“‘Why, aint you enjoyed vour picnic to Forbes’s 
Hill?” inquired Mr. Jenkins, in a tone of mild 
surprise. ‘I cal’lated by the time you'd all got 
clumb up them scrabblin’ hillsides you'd be jest 


fit fer settin’ still an’ drinkin’ in the surroundin’ | 
I've allus heerd tell you could sight | 


kentry. 
most everythin’ from the top of old Forbes’s.”’ 

“Well, I presume to say you can, an’ that’s 
jest where the trouble comes,’’ replied Mrs. 
Jenkins, mopping her face with her handkerchief. 
‘We'd no sooner got up there, all breathed out as 
we was, than the folks begun to tell what the 
towns was that was layin’ all over the landscape, 
some of ‘em much as fifty miles off, 1 jedged. 

‘““*Now that's Nashuy, says Mis’ 
Sawyer, p'intin’ toa clump o’ buildin’s way off 
to one side, so small you could hardly sight ‘em. 
‘Nashuy !" says Philander Phipps, with his mouth 
all twisted out o’ shape, ‘Why, that aint Vashuy 
no more’n I be. That's Princeton. Nashuy lays 
way over there to the left!’ 

‘““Well, that was the beginnin’, an’ they kep’ it 
up stiddy ‘all the time we was up there. The 
fur-sighted folks was stretchin’ their necks every 
which way, an’ the near-sighted ones was 
squintin’ their eyes an’ bulgin’ ‘em out by turns 
till the most of ‘em got reg'lar blind headaches. 

“We had consid’able of a spread for supper in 
the baskets we'd tugged up there, but lawzee! the 
food wa'n't of no account, compared with the 
disputes that was goin’ on by that time. Nashuy 
an’ Concord seemed to give folks the most 
trouble. They couldn't git °em located to suit, 
noways. Of course, none o° the folks havin’ ever 
been"to either of °em more’n once, an’ that not for 
fifteen years, made ‘em kind of hazy in their 
minds about which was which, but you'd never 
have suspicioned it to hear ‘em talk. 

‘When we finally set out to come down, the 


Phippses an’ the Sawyers weren't on speakin’ | 


terms, an’ the Daggetts an’ Lawsons was only 
jest barely civil to one another. 

“T had a kind of a hard time, because fust one 
an’ then another kep’ a-ketchin’ holt of me an’ 
draggin’ me here an’ there, an’ expoundin’ how 
sech a town must be in sech a spot, an couldn't 
be nowheres else. ‘Twas windy up there, an’ my 
glasses kep’ a-fallin’ off'n my nose, but 1 tried to 
be as obligin’ as I could fetch it, all around, an’ I 
didn’t argue with ‘em one way or t'other. 


Thinks I, ‘If ever I git home again, where you 
can't see anythin’ but a wall an’ a piece o’ pasture, | 


I reckon I'll know when I'm well off!’ 

“They was sayin’, the Phippses was, as we rid 
home, that they was goin’ to borrer Square 
Franklin's spy-glass some day next month an’ go 
up again, the same party of us, jest to let folks 
see that they was in the right about Nashuy. 
Philander prides himself jest as much on havin’ a 
bump o’ locality as if ‘twas a Jersey cow, an’ he 
was fearful put out with the Sawyers for crossin’ 
him. 

‘But there's one o° that party that'll be missin’ 
when they set out with that spy-glass,”’ said Mrs. 
Jenkins, with decision, as she rose and gathered 
up her belongings, ‘‘an’ that is she that was 
Sarepty Ruggles; for ruther’n to go through sech 
an’ exper’ence as I've had to-day, agin, I’d—I’'d 
go over 'n’ spend the day with Cousin Mary 
Flanders.”’ 

As Mr. Jenkins was acquainted with Cousin 
Mary Flanders’s disposition, he realized to the 
full what a trial his wife must have had on 
Forbes’s Hill, and gave vent to a carefully 
subdued chuckle as she passed into the house. 


ence 


LINCOLN'S PURCHASE. 
Albert Jasper Conant was the first to paint a 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln, which he did 
between the President’s election and inauguration, 


and in his contribution to “Liber Scriptorum,”’ | 


gives his recollections of Mr. Lincoln: 


Among the incidents of his earlier life which 
Mr. Lincoln related on that occasion, none was to 
me so interesting and suggestively impressive as 
that one simple event which, although happening 
in the ordinary course of trivial business trans- 
actions, nevertheless became the pivotal point of 
his life, and in fact, so to speak, the regeneration 
of his whole being. This is the way he told the 
story : 


“One day a man who was migrating to the | 
West drove up in front of my store with a wagon, | 


which contained his 
plunder. 


family and household 
He asked me if I would buy an oid 


barrel, for which he bad no room in his wagon, | 


and which he said contained nothing of special 
value. 

: “TI did not want it, but to oblige him I bought 
it, and paid him, I think, half a dollar for it. 
Without further examination I put it away in the 


Deacon | 
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store, and forgot all about it. Some time after, | 
in overhauling things I came upon the barrel, | 
|and emptying it upon the floor to see what it) 
contained, I found at the bottom of the rubbish a | 
complete edition of ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries.’ | 


“T began to read those famous works, and I} DAY’s 


days, when the farmers were busy with their 
crops, my customers were few. The more I 
read,’’—this he said with unusual emphasis,— 
“the more intensely interested I became. Never 
|in my whole life was my mind so thoroughly | 
absorbed. I read until I devoured them. | 

“In the succeeding fall I was appointed a 
delegate to the Whig convention, which met at 
Springfield, where I was called upon for a speech. 
After the adjournment Judge —— said to me, 
‘Mr. Lincoln, why don’t you practise law?’ I 
replied that I had never thought of doing so, as I 
had never studied law. ‘But,’ said the judge, 
‘you have eminent qualifications for a lawyer, 
and if you will come to Springfield and read law | 
in the office of —— (naming the firm) for six | 
months, at the next term of the court, in the | 
spring, I will admit you to the bar.’ 

“This opened up a new life to me. I sold out | 
my grocery store, came here, studied law for six 
months with the firm he named, and at the next 
term of the court was admitted to the bar.” 


| 
| 
had plenty of time, for during the long summer 


HIS APPBARANCE BELIED HIM.) 


The Rev. J. H. M’Neilly, writing in the 
Confederate Veteran, describes what he calls “A 
Chaplain’s Predicament.’’ He was chaplain of 
the Forty-ninth Tennessee, and did duty for the 
‘whole brigade, being the only chaplain in it. 

Under hard service his clothing had fallen into a 
| disreputable state: a hat of brown jeans; a check 
cotton shirt that would not meet about the neck ; 
a jacket, out of the back of which a big circular 
| hole had been burned; trousers fringed with 
scorched strings; socks with no feet but sound 
legs; shoes, of which the soles and the uppers 
were held together by strings. His hair was long 
and his beard scraggy. 


In the battle of Franklin the brigade lost 
heavily, and after getting the wounded as 
comfortably placed as possible, Chaplain M’Neilly 
started into town after supplies. The ladies, he 
says, were angels of mercy, and at least a dozen 

| of them were at work preparing food, bandages 
and medicines. He went in at the door, bowed 
to the leader, a stout, benevolent-looking but 
business-like woman, and said : 

“IT have a great many wounded men to look 
after, and should like to get anything that would 
relieve them—food, deiicacies, clothing, bandages 
and lint.” 

The stout lady looked up. 
would,”’ said she. 
| The chaplain said something about the impor- 
| tance of haste. He wanted the things as soon as 
| possible. 
| “Yes,’’ said the woman, ‘‘you look like you 
| needed them very bad yourself.”’ 

The chaplain heard some tittering, and began 
to feel uncomfortable; but he only said: 

‘Madam, I assure you our boys need these 
| comforts very much.” 

‘No doubt of it,’ answered the woman of 
business, ‘‘no doubt of it; but how am I to know 
that the boys will ever get them? I like to know 
who I'm sending by.” 

Mr. M’Neilly drew himself up. 

‘““Madam,”’ said he, “I am the chaplain of 
Quarles’s Brigade.” 

“Yes, yes. Some of you boys would say you 
were major-generals if you could make anything 
by it. You can't fool me!” 

It was a trying position for a minister of the 
gospel. The ladies were smiling ‘‘audibly,”’ and 
the applicant was on the point of retreating when, 
happening to put his hand to his breast, he felt a 
paper inside his jacket. It was his commission. 
He drew it out, a formidable-looking document, 
bearing the big seal of the Confederate States and 
| signed, ‘‘James Seddon, Secretary of War.”’ 
| The stout lady’s eye fell on that seal, she read 

the name and the commission, and her whole 
manner changed. She loaded Mr. M’Neilly with 
all he could carry and followed him to the door, 
| where she apologized in a pretty loud whisper. 

‘‘Now, parson,” she said, ‘‘you really must 
excuse me. I didn’t mean any offence, but I 
couldn’t help it. If I'd been going to hunt for a 
preacher, you are the last man I should ever have 
picked out.” 

The apology was satisfactory, and the chaplain 
| hastened back to camp. 


“Yes, I expect you 
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STORY OF A BELL. 


The London Globe tells a very pretty story of 
the way in which a church-bell was paid for. 
The bell hangs in the church-tower of the little 
town of Grosslasmtz in the north of Germany. 
On it is engraved its history, a bas-relief repre- 
senting a six-eared stalk of wheat and the date, 
| October 15, 1729. 


| The story of the bell is that it was wanted in 
| the village because the one already there was so 
| low of tone that it could not be heard at the end 
of the town. But the people were poor, and 
where was the money to come from? Every one 
| offered to give what he could, but the united 
offerings did not amount to nearly enough. 

One Sunday when the schoolmaster, Gottfried 
| Hayn, was going to church, he noticed growing 
out of the churchyard wall a flourishing green 
stalk of wheat, the seed of which must have been 
dropped by a passing bird. The idea struck him 
| that perhaps this one stalk could be made the 
means of producing the second bell they wanted 
so much. 

He waited till the wheat was ripe, and then 
| plucked the six ears on it and sowed them in his 
own garden. The next year he gathered the little 
| crop thus produced and sowed it again and again 
till at last he had not enough room to do so 
longer. Then he divided the seed among a certain 
nuinber of farmers, who went on sowing it until, 
in the eighth year, the crop was so large that 
when it was put together and sold they found that 
they had money enough to buy a beautiful bell. 

And there it hangs, with its story and its birth- 
day engraved upon it, and above the legend a cast 
of the wheat stalk to which the bell owes its 
| existence. 
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Bone 2h STAMMERERS fremont st, boston. 
12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
jature copies and return ia" | mag 
HOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 








CUNARD LINE. 





Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Payonia . April 7, May 12, Junels, July 21 
Gallia_. .. prill4, May 19, June 23, July 28 
Cephalonia April 21, May 2, June 30, Aug. 4 
Catalonia .. April28, June 2, July 7, Aug. 11 
oc i es May 5, June 9, July 14, Aug. 18) 


Steamers from New York every Saturday. 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin, $35 and 
upwards, according to steamer and location. 

Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 

For freight or passage apRly at Company’s Office, 9 
State St., Boston. ALEX DER MARTIN, Agt. 





Sent Post-Paid on Receipt of Price. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME” 


Spoon. 


Made in Coffee Size only. 
(Half Size.) 







Sterling Silver. 


What more beautiful and suitable present can 
. be given to the son or daughter as they leave 
the paternal roof to make their way inthe world? 
Very ae pirtedey, Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
h Gold wl #1 






Price $1.25. Wi -50. 
GEO. E. HOMER, 45 Winter St., Boston. 





‘Frazier Carts 


ARE THE BEST. 


Manufactured W. S. Frazier & Co., also well 
known for their -Breaking Pneumatic Sulky. 
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ONE 
MAN 
CART. 





Price F. O. B. $45.00. 


This Cart leads all competitors from the fact that 
| it is firmly established as the Easiest Riding and 
| Most Durable Cart in the Market. One trial will 
| gain your favor. 
| Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 


TOS Ao: 
New England Agents, 


CARRIAGE AND COACH BUILDERS, 
110, 112, 114, 116 Sudbury St., Boston. 


| 








Te 


| (or both) will be 
| New England. Wesimply add that the extent of our 








“3 ~ Carpets, 
> 
8 Rugs, 


( . 
§ Stair 
Resembling Straw Matting, but 
far superior and more durable. Carpets, 


An Absolutely Odorless Sanitary Carpet 


Retaining no Odors or Germs of Disease. BUFFALO 
BuGs and INSECTS do not trouble it. Sews together 
and turns under like Wool Carpet. Does not break or 
require binding. 


Fast Colors. Stylish Designs. 
PRED, Yes ea be seenget so ent 
ceipt of stamp. State color desired. 
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HODGES FIBER CARPET COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 
Office and Salesroom, 
Wholesale and Retail, 50 Essex St, Boston. 


C. B. & Y. 


OUR SALES OF 


=(offce 





Show a continued increase regardless of 
the wide-spread business depression. 
Our prices for 

Eng. Break., 

doin or} Tea 
Japan 
Are 75c., 60c., 50c., 40c. and 35c. per Ib. with a 
reduction of 5c. per Ib. in 5-Ib. lots. 


| Old Govt. Java, 


Old Govt. Male Berry, ! Coffee 
Arabian Mocha ) 
(Roasted, whole or ground,) 


38 cts. per Ib. 


37c. per Ib. in 5-lb. lots. 


Orders amounting to $5.00 of either Tea or Coffee 
i sent express paid to any address in 


business enables us to serve you to the best advantage. 
Price List mailed to any address upon application. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


680 to 692 Washington St., Boston. 








A SPECIALTY. 


Established 1842. 


SQUIRES 
Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 





Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. 


thee £2 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 


Incorporated 1892. 











Your Great 
Opportunity. =—_ 


Every boy who has business in him rightly 
desires to own a Watch. 


We Offer this Watch 


to boys who will assist us, on the conditions 
named below. It is a new make, nickel-cased 
and bevel crystal attached, folding key in back. 


Every Boy will be delighted with it. 


Tabel 
CONDITIONS. With “One Dollar “and. three 
2-cent stamps and the Watch will be sent, post-paid. 


If not found satisfactory, it may be returned and 
the money will be refunded. 


Bon Ami 

O - 

The Modern Cleaner for Glass, Metal, Pots and Pans, 
ALL GR 


will be found AT OCERS. If not send r1octs. 
and one cake, size 5, will be mailed you. 


Address Premium Department, 


CHILDS & CHILDS, 
6 Harrison Street, NEW YORK. 
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ACE-THE-LIONS 


in Seven chapters: 








Chapter VI.—Friends in Need. 


At sunrise next morning Dorothy, arrayed for | 
her journey, stood at her father’s window. Near | 
by Uncle Easy held ready the Flemish mare. A 
leather bag, containing the girl’s necessary | 
luggage, was strapped behind the saddle. 

As Dolly approached the casement she saw her | 
father in an armchair, with her mother supporting | 
his head. The girl turned sick with grief as she | 
observed the change a few hours had wrought in 
his appearance. He made a strong effort to | 
control his sufferings while he spoke his farewell 
words to his daughter. | 

That they were probably the last words he 
should ever speak to her, Miles himself knew 
well; but it was only now that the dreadful 
possibility occurred to Dolly. She stretched forth 
her arms piteously toward him, and cried in | 
agony: 

“Father, father! I cannot go! 
me from you when you are so ill!” 

“Let not him that hath put his hand to the | 
plow turn back,” said Miles, solemnly. ‘Go 
upon your errand, child, with brave heart and | 
single mind, remembering only that you are | 
doing God’s will, and that you can do all things 
through Him that strengthens you. The paper I | 
wrote—has it passed through the vinegar bath, | 
wife ?”” 

“Surely has it; I placed it therein last night, | 
and Dolly herself removed it this morning.” | 

“The paper is in my bag, father; I already 
know it by heart.” 

“That is well. I have written therein exact 
directions for your journey. You will lie to-night 
at Royston, at the Golden Pheasant Inn. Anthony 
Ridgway and Dame Barbara, his wife, know me 
well; for old friendship they will, 1 think, treat 
you with all kindness, and advise you further for 
the latter half of -your journey. Your directions 
will tell you what course to take in London to 
find the lodgings kept by Mistress Elinor’s 
friend. 

“I have set down also the names and addresses 
of such of your brother’s friends as she thinks it 
meet for you to consult with. I can do no more; 
the issues are in the hands of the Lord. I doubt 
not He will control them to thy good.” 

Dolly sank upon her knees, gazing wofully 
upon the beloved face she was perhaps never to 
see again. 

“Bless me, O my father!’’ she cried; and 


Do not send 





| the wandering preacher’s dream. 


| me can be so hard as it was to say 


“Go now, child,’’ sobbed Mistress Bar- | 
clay, as Miles sank back exhausted. And | 


It was well filled with carts, wagons and one or 
two carriages; and even her docile mare became 
a little unruly in the crowd and bustle to which 
she, too, was a stranger. 

It required all Dolly's equestrian skill to make 
way through the crowd to a place near the 


entrance of the inn, where she contrived to attract | 


the attention of one of the many serving-men who 
were running in and out, trving to attend to 
every body’s orders at once. 

‘Will you kindly bear word to Master Ridgway 
or his wife,”’ she said, as the man bustled up to 
her, ‘“‘that there is one without who wishes to 
have speech with either of them ?”’ 

‘‘Master Ridgway and his wife are both up to 


feeling like some pious Crusader when | their eyes in custom,’’ replied the man, impa- 


venturing forth against the hosts of heath- | tiently. 


endom, bucklered only by the 
belief, “God wills it,’’ Dolly 
turned away. 

Uncle Easy helped her to 
her horse. 

“God bless thee, lass, and 
bring thee safe home again!" 
he said, piously uncovering 
his bald head. 

“Amen !”’ responded Dolly, 
and cantered away. 

Her mind was so full of the 
parting trial that she at first 
gave no heed to passing 
events; but, spite of the ach- 
ing at her heart, after a few 
miles of brisk riding this 

cheery summer morning, her san- 
guine temperament began to 
reassert itself. 

“Elinor is recovering, though 
she was so very ill; why may not 
father also be spared? I will not 
meet trouble half-way. Ah me! 
it is but one little month since 
father and I travelled this road 
to Huntingdon Fair, yet it seems 
as though half of my life had 
passed since. What a happy ride 
it was! And father, how he loved 
to talk about Oliver and the old 
army days! 

“Surely,” she said to herself 
again presently, “there is the very 
lane along which the trained bears 
came! How merry we were over 
my thinking them lions! It was 
just about here father told me of 


How easy it seemed then to ‘Face 
the Lions;’ but how terrible the 
one I have had to face this 
morning !”’ 

Tears were now flowing freely. 
and they lightened her heart. ‘1 
will be brave and hopeful after 
this,’ she thought, as she wiped 
hereyes. ‘‘Nothing that lies before 


good-by to father.” 

Soon Huntingdon was left be- 
hind, and Dolly felt that her 
adventurous journey was now 
begun in earnest. The way was 
unknown to her, but her directions 
were explicit. 

Dry .and glistening, the road 
stretched before her, winding be- 
tween the green hedgerows, while 
here and there a shady lane joined 
it from between wheat-fields white 
for harvest, leading to some cool, 
gray mansion half-hidden by trees, 
or perhaps to some hamlet whose 
gleaming church steeple she could 
plainly see. 

At a village inn about fourteen 
miles beyond Huntingdon she was 
supplied with a comfortable dinner. 
By two o’clock she was again upon 


‘Those carriages have just brought a 


‘IS MASTER DENISON WITHIN?” 


Miles, rising to his feet, stretched forth his hands | the road, and after a ride of another twelve miles | party of gentlefolks from London for overnight, 


as if laying them in benediction upon her young 
head. 


drew rein, toward sundown, at the sign of the 
Golden Pheasant, in the town of Royston. 


| Pheasant now. 


so there are no idle hands about the Golden 
If you will tell me your business, 


“Lord, Lord,” he cried, “behold! 1 send her Royston was an important station on the mail | there may be no need for calling the host.” 


forth as the dove upon the troubled waters! 
God’s gift—to Thy charge do I commit her!”’ 


Then from the depths of his soul was poured 


My | route between London and the north, and the | 
| Golden Pheasant was a much larger and noisier | be,’”’ persisted Dolly, gently; and with a compre- | 


‘1 would rather see him or his wife, if it may 


| black eyes, and a loud, imperious voice that she 
| was using freely in orders right and left to the 
| hurrying servants of both sexes. 

Dolly’s heart sank within her as she contem- 
plated making her appeal for counsel to this 
formidable-looking personage. 

Dame Ridgway it was. She paused in the 
| doorway and looked around for a minute before 
| her sharp eyes espied Dolly; then she cried 
| imperiously, ‘‘Now then, young woman, is it you 
who would see me or the host? Make known 
your business quickly, if it please you; I am 
pressed for time.”” 

“1 am sorry to have inconvenienced you,”’ said 
Dolly, humbly. ‘I am but obeying my father’s 
directions; he assured me I should be welcome 
to Master Ridgway and his wife.” 

“And who may 
your father be ?”’ ask- 
ed Dame Ridgway in 
a less formidable tone. 

The answer, ‘‘Miles 
Barclay, of Little- 
burn,”’ brought a 
sudden light of cor- 
diality to her face. 

“Say you so?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Miles 
Barclay’s daughter? 
Surely you are wel- 
come then. Your fa- 
ther and my goodman 
were old army-mates, 
and we owe Master 
Barclay many a good 
turn. Ho, there, Si- 
mon Black, I say! 
Come hither and help 
this young lady to 
alight; then take her 
nag in charge.” 

The man paused in 
his run across the 
stable-yard, and hur- 
ried to Dolly. 

“Come inside, my 


lass,’ continued the 

. hostess. ‘*We are 

busy and crowded, 

) ’ but it shall go hard 
+ q with me if I make not 
\ your father’s daugh- 
Vj 1 ter safe and coimfort- 


able before others are 

cared for. Have you 

a come all the way from 
St. Ives to-day ? And 
alone? Faith, a ven- 
turous trip for so 
young a lass! I trust 
no dire need has sent 
you forth? How is 
the worthy man, your 
father? I have not 
time just now to talk 
with you, bat my 
goodman and I will 
both have a bit of 
gossip with you before 
bedtime.”’ 

While she talked, 
waiting for no respon- 
ses to her questions, 
she ushered Dolly upa 
narrow flight of stairs 
into a comfortable 
chamber which over- 
looked the court-yard. 

“This is my own 
room,’’ said she. 
“You will find water 
in the ewer yonder, 
and napkins as you 
see; and here is a 
couch upon which you 
can rest, if it so please 
you, until I come.” 

Dolly, when her hostess left her, and she had 
washed off the travel-stains of her long ride, lay 
down upon the couch, and soon dropped off into 
a sound slumber that lasted until she felt Dame 

Ridgway’s hand upon her shoulder an hour later. 
**T was loath to break so sweet a slumber,”’ said 


XX 


Nip 


hostelry than the little inn where she had dined. hensive glance at her and her nag, the man turned | her hostess, ‘‘but supper is waiting you, and I 


forth such a prayer as men utter only in their Dolly felt much bewildered and a little frightened, | away. 


direst need. To Dolly he seemed as one inspired, | 


as she followed a train of pack-horses, with their 


Ten minutes elapsed before the worried child 


hope you will enjoy that no less than your nap.’ 
Dolly was soon seated near the upper end of a 


in that hour wherein faith gained so signal a | shouting drivers, under the archway that led into | saw coming toward her through the wide hall a/| long, well-filled table, opposite a stout, talkative, 


victory over the infirmities of mind and body! 


the inn yard. 


woman tall and stout, with red cheeks, sharp, 


|rather grand-looking gentleman and a pretty, 
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demure-looking little woman, evidently his wife. 
Dame Ridgway directed one of the serving- 
maids to give the young lady every attention, and 
conduct her back to her room after the meal. 
Thus cared for, Dolly ate her supper and found 
much entertainment in watching the people around 
her. 

. Not until the house had grown comparatively 
quiet did her host and hostess find time to join 
her. Master Ridgway was a smaller, much less 
important-looking person than his wife, but he 
was no less cordial to his old friend’s daughter. 

It was, however, with much alarm that they 
heard she had come to them 
plague-stricken home. She reassured them only 
by her repeated protestations that she had herself 
been in no way exposed to the disease. 

«’Tis a yenturesome trip for one like you to 
make,” said Master Ridgway, gravely, when she 
had finished. 

“The thought of it frightened me yesterday,” 
replied Dolly, ‘‘but I have seen no danger since I 
left home, and my journey is already half done.” 

‘“‘Aye; this end of the route is fair enough ; but 
as you draw near to London every mile becomes 
more full of peril. I like not to see you set off 
alone.” 

He paused thoughtfully a few moments, and 
then said to his wife, ‘‘Does not Master Pepys 
propose returning direct to London, to-morrow ?” 

‘Aye; so his lady tells me.” 

‘*Might we not commend Mistress Dorothy to 
their care, and ask permission for her to travel in 
their company ?”’ 

“Truly, Tony, thy notion is a good one. The 
lady is kindness itself, and Master Pepys I believe 
could refuse nothing to a lass like Mistress 
Dorothy.” 

“Then I will go and speak to him forthwith. 
They have not yet gone to bed, for I heard him 
speaking as I passed their parlor but now.” 

Master Anthony soon returned triumphant. 


straight from a} 


| Hepburn’s. I know the place well; she is a 
| worthy woman, under whose roof you will be 
quite safe and comfortable.” 

Master Pepys, who seemed thoroughly at home 
in the dark and crowded thoroughfares that were 
so bewildering to the little country girl, followed 

| the course he had proposed. . 

| Soon they reached the stable, where his servant 
went in search of the hostler whose name Elinor 
had given. This person, when found, assured 
Dolly that any friend of Master Denison’s should 
receive fair treatment at his hands; so the Flemish 
mare was left in his charge, and Dolly took her 
seat in the coach during a noisy and confused 
drive through what seemed to her a labyrinth. 

“There is your stopping-place,” said Master 
Pepys, as the coach stopped, pointing to a house 
whose doorway was level with the mud of the 
unpaved street. There was a projecting window 
|in the upper story, and a lighted lantern hung 
from it, bearing in red letters the single word 
‘“‘Lodgings.’’ Dolly made preparations to alight, 
but her protector detained her. 

‘Wait yet a moment, until we see Dame 
Margery—or perhaps your brother; we will not 
leave you until we are quite certain you are in safe 
hands,”’ said Master Pepys. 

So again the servant descended and knocked at 
| the door of the house. 





| There was a shop of some kind below, with a | 


private entrance by the side of it. The raps were 


| presently responded to by a woman who emerged | 


| from the shop door, courtesied, and came to the 
| carriage at once. 

“You are Dame Margery Hepburn?’ asked 
| Master Pepys. 
| “The same, sir, at your service;’’ and she 
| courtesied again. 
| ‘I am informed that Master Charles Denison 
| and his wife have rooms in your house ?”’ 
| ‘They have, sir, blessed be God! for pleasanter 

lodgers a poor woman never had.” 


Detroit yesterday, selling goods, an’ he said nuts 
was scarce down there this fall. Land o’ mercy! 
They are plenty enough here—beech an’ walnuts, 
too. You might do well pickin’ ’em, an’ the 


you’ve some to sell. See?” 

Nat was about to answer when the old man 
broke in again: ‘“‘An’ say! 
toward Scanlon’s Creek yesterday. Muskrats 
an’ rabbits an’ squirrels are right plenty, too, an’ 
there’s some otter left up toward the timber, if 
you’re smart enough to ketch em. Mighty scarce, 
though.”’ 

Nat had heard enough to bring up his hope 
and courage. With enthusiasm in his heart, he 
bent his small back willingly through the hours 
of daylight in gathering nuts. He knew where 
they grew largest and best. 

Then there were traps to be made and set, and 
he mst pass hours in discovering where the 
muskrats and otters hid themselves. 
every minute, too, that must be spent away from 
his beloved books. 

As the days slipped away and _ brought 
Christmas near, it seemed to Nat that there was 
but little to show for so much hard work. Seven 
weeks had gone since he had begun, and the 
small box which served as a bank held only 
twelve dollars, besides a few pennies. It was 
almost hopeless now to think of swelling the sum 
|to forty dollars by March, but forty dollars, at 
least, he must have to carry him through the 
term. 

There was Sammy, now; 
ruddy, light-hearted brother Sammy. He seemed 
to have hardly a care or an ambition in the world. 
He thought nothing of educating himself; and 
yet it seemed that the rarest and best of the skins 
were found in Sammy’s traps. The animals 
seemed to hunt for his traps, wishing to be caught! 
| He had actually saved fifteen dollars, while Nat, 
|who had a purpose back of it all, had only 





‘The gentleman was complaisant as heart could “This young lady is Master Denison’s sister; I | twelve. 


wish, and Mistress Pepys desired me to ask you 
to step up to their parlor, that she might hear 
your tale from your own mouth. Air thy best 
manners now, child; be properly deferential, and 
I warrant you'll get the gentlefolks’s favor.” 
“Tutor not the child to anything foreign to her 
nature,”’ cried his shrewder wife. 


will do the rest.”” 
Not a little embarrassed by the personal char- 
acter of her friends’ comments, Dolly accompanied 


Master Anthony to the room occupied by Master | 


and Mistress Pepys. There she told her story, 
and her auditors seemed to listen with much 
interest, the lady applying her lace kerchief to her 
eyes more than once during the recital. 

“It was pitiful indeed for father and child to 
part thus,” 


you riding off alone—so young and so helpless— 
to face the risks of such a journey!” 

‘*We will face the risks together,’’ said Master 
Pepys, “‘if the young lady chooses to ride in our 
company to-morrow.”" 

Dolly expressed her thanks, and the matter 
being thus settled made, her courtesy and with- 
drew. 

Master Pepys’ coach-and-four drove up in 
gallant style to the front of the inn, next morning; 
and the cavalcade soon set out, Dolly riding by 
the side of the coach, and exchanging occasionally 
a few remarks with its occupants. 

As they journeyed south the number of people 
whom they met became hourly greater. Every 
one who could do so was flying from London on 
account of the Plague, Master Pepys said. Some- 
times they met companies whose rough conduct 
and wild talk made Dolly thankful indeed that 
she was not alone. 

About noon the party reached Ware, a town of 
some importance about half-way between Royston 
and the metropolis. 

‘“‘We will tarry here until the heat of the day is 
over,”’ said Master Pepys. 
distance between here and London within four 


she cried; ‘‘and your poor mother, | 
too, how her heart must have ached when she saw | 


suppose vou can take her in and make her 
comfortable ?”’ 

‘That can I, and proud to do it.”’ 

“Then you may alight, Mistress Dorothy; we 
| can take leave of you now with easy minds.” 
| After receiving the young girl’s heartfelt thanks, 


‘Let her tell | her kind friends drove off, and Dolly turned to | 
her tale as she has told it to us; her modest mien | the woman, her heart beating high with expecta- | Nat’s mind as he made the rounds of his traps | 


tion. 
“Is my brother—is Master Denison within ?’’ 
| she asked, eagerly. 
“Lord bless you, no, mistress! neither he nor 
| his wife has been here for over two weeks.” 
Dolly turned white and faint. ‘I do not under- 
stand —” she faltered. ‘‘Mistress Denison, I 
| know, is away; I left her at my father’s house 
| but yestermorn; but her husband —”’ 

‘*He left the day after she did,’’ said the woman. 
“He told me he was going over seas, and I have 
not set eyes upon him since.” 

M. R. HovusekEeEPeEr. 
(To be continued.) 


* 
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For the Companion. 


NAT’S EDUCATION. 


Nat was sitting on the low sill of the barn door, 
listening eagerly to a few gentle, earnest words 
| his father was speaking at intervals as he worked 
| in the stalls. They were all about Nat’s educa- 
| tion. 
| Your mother and I talked it over last night,” 
|his father said. ‘You know, son, there aint 
|much money to do with. We'd do more if we 
| could. We never had any education ourselves, 
| but we know what it is for young folks nowadays. 
| We decided, your mother and I, that you might 
| have more of your time to yourself for study, or to 
| work for yourself, if you can get the chance. 
| Maybe there’s considerable work for a strong boy 





|to do at the store down to the Corners. You | 


better ask ’em. You can do what you like, and 


|}enough together by spring to pay for a term’s 


| There were no nuts to gather now. They were 
| buried deep under the snow. There were only 
| the skins to depend upon, and he must study 
|hard. That was the secret of it: Sammy gave 


| all his time to the traps, for he had nothing else | 


|to do. It was too bad, thought Nat. 


| one day, with these thoughts uppermost. Why 
couldn’t he get money, when it meant so much ? 
| He had passed three of Sammy’s traps already 


| that day, which held a further store of skins for | 
They would add at least | 


| that lucky brother. 
another dollar to his savings. 
|}own traps had been sprung. 
| have been different ? 
Why — 
| which flitted through his mind, but it startled 
| him and brought a swift color to his cheek. 
| made him feel hot and angry, as though some 
one had struck him. But there it was again, 
bobbing up as though it had nothing to be 
| ashamed of. It was more definite this time, too. 

‘“Sammy’s skins!” Those were the two words 
which formed it. 
plunged ahead sturdily through the drifted snow, 
trying to get it out of his mind. It did not seem 
at all anxious to go, but came up again and 
again, stronger and larger with every appearance. 

‘Sammy's skins.” “‘Sammy’s lucky.”’ “Sammy 
has fifteen dollars, ard three more skins in his 
traps to-day.” 
money when he gets it? Just waste it—spend it 
for some foolish thing or other. Why couldn’t” 

No! Nat wouldn’t think of it! And yet he 
did think of it; he couldn’t help it. 

“There are Sammy’s skins. There is no one to 
see. Sammy doesn’t need the money. You 
could pay it back to him, anyway, some time. 
Take Sammy’s skins.” 

Oh, the shame of it! He would not listen. He 
turned far out of his way after that, so as to 
avoid seeing Sammy’s traps, and hurried home 


Not one of Nat's 
Why couldn’t it 





“I have made the | maybe if you’re careful and saving you can get | as fast as he could, to find relief in his studies. 


| But when he lay awake in the night, the first 


hours, when the roads were far worse than to-day. | schooling at the academy. Then by fall I’ll see | drifting bits of thought were of Sammy’s skins; 


Our horses will travel all the brisker for a good 
rest.”” 

Not until three o’ciock did Master Pepys again 
take the road. Doubtless they would have reached 
their journey’s end before nightfall, as he had 
calculated, had not one of his horses fallen lame. 
After that their progress was slow, and St. Paul’s 
clock was striking nine when they entered the 
environs of the city. 


Dolly had been ordered to run no risk of getting | 
to London after night, so that now she felt at a | 


loss how to proceed. 

“To what part of the city are you bound ?” 
asked Master Pepys. 

Dolly gave the address of her brother’s lodgings. 

**Dame Margery Hepburn, in Fenchurch 
Street, opposite Claybank Lane,’”’ repeated the 
gentleman. ‘That is not more than five minutes’ 
ride from my house. I can readily guide you to 
it.” 

‘*My directions,’ said Dolly, “bid me go to a 
stable in Scotland Yard, and inquire for a certain 
hostler to whom my brother is well known. I 
was to leave my horse with him, and ask him to 
guide me to my brother’s lodgings. If it were 
but daylight I should have no trouble.” 

“You shall have none as it is,’’ said Master 
Pepys, kindly. ‘We will guide you to Scotland 
Yard, where you can leave your horse as directed ; 


then you can take a seat in our coach to Dame | 


what I can do.”’ 


he dreamed of his little brother’s good fortune, 


next time a traveller comes in here [’ll tell him | 


I saw a mink down | 


He grudged | 


} 
twelve-year-old, | 


A feeling almost of despair had possession of | 


It was a sudden, half-formed idea | 


It 


Nat set his teeth together and | 


“What will Sammy do with his | 


those at home that some kindly fate must be 
determined to help Nat on, his little hoard of 
money grew so rapidly. Sammy’s grew, too, but 
| so slowly! 
*“‘The beasts have found out it’s Nat that wants 
| the education,”’ their father said, jokingly ; ‘that's 
| why they’ve quit coming to you, Sammy.” 
| But Sammy had nothing to say; he only 
| looked across at Nat, seated at the other side of 
the fireplace, bent over his books. Nat would 
much rather read the pages of his history than 
look into Sammy’s honest brown eyes. 
| Well, and so it was accomplished. The first of 
| March brought a new sense of living to the 
ambitious boy, when he realized that he had only 
three or four dollars more to win. He would 
trust to good fortune in earning them in some 
| way at Belmont, in odd moments out of school 
hours. He would certainly not let that keep him 
at home. 

Then came the day of leave-taking. That isa 
day always clear in the memory of every hoy, 
| until boyhood slips into the dreamy shadows of 

final forgetfulness. Belmont was only twenty 
|} miles away, down the river, but there was as 
much of sorrow and hope in the preparations for 
leaving home as though it had been on another 
star. 

*“Good-by, Nat. 

you.” 
There was an unaccustomed warmth and tremor 
| of feeling in his father’s voice, it seemed to Nat, 
|and in his mother’s close clasp and words of 
counsel and blessing. Somehow it was the sound 
of the voices, more than the words, which hung 
in his brain as he started bravely down the road 
toward the station. He thought of this so much 
that he forgot to look for little Sammy, to say 
good-by, until he was far on his way. 

Then he was glad that he had escaped it; he 
was better satisfied not to have to look into 
Sammy’s face. 

A sudden sharp turn in the road made his 
heart sink, for there, a little way ahead, stood 
| Sammy, kicking his feet against a tree to keep 
them warm. When he saw Nat he stopped 
exercising. 

‘Hello!’ he said; ‘*I been waiting for you. 
Gimme hold of your valise, an’ let me help you.” 

Nat paused, but did not accept the offered help. 

“I'd rather go alone, Sammy,” he said; “I 
don’t feel like—like talking. I’d rather be alone 
and think. You'd better go back home and keep 
warm.” 

He spoke with half-averted face. He was 
willing to be rude to get away from his little 
Sammy did not press it upon 





Mind what your mother telis 





| brother’s kindness. 
him. 

*“‘Good-by,’’ he said; ‘“‘you want to write to a 
fellow sometimes.” 

“I will,” Nat said, hurriedly. ‘‘Good-by, 
Sammy. Ill write,’’ and again he started on his 
way. Sammy stood for a moment, irresolute, 
and then trotted after him. 
| ‘Say, Nat,” he began. His red mitten was off 
and he was tugging at something in the pocket of 
his old brown jacket. 

“T wish you'd take this,” he said, drawing out 
|an old leather pouch and thrusting it into his 
brother’s hand. ‘ ’Taint much, but you’ll need it 
down to Belmont. It’s twenty-two dollars. You 
take it. I been savin’ it for you.”’ 

Nat stood suddenly still in the roadway, his 
whitened face turned full upon his brother. Then 
| in a moment more he had thrown himself at full 
| length upon the snow, burying his face upon his 
| arms, sobbing with all the bitterness of his long 
| pent-up feelings. 

And this was Sammy! Careless, light-hearted, 
thoughtless brother Sammy, who, he had no 
| doubt, meant to waste his money foolishly, whom 
he, the elder brother, had been robbing for weeks 
together ! 
Was there not enough in the thought of it, 
without this? Oh, why had it come just now? 
| Sammy stood by, waiting. There was wisdom 
| in that small head of his, as wll as brotherly 
| kindness. He jet Nat sob himself calm before he 
| spoke. 
‘Don’t do that, Nat,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘what’s 


That was all. Corn must be hauled from the }and in the morning, when he arose and went | the use cryin’? I didn’t want to make you feel 


| fields and wood brought for the winter fires. 
There was little time to stand idle or to talk. 

It is hard to tell what is in a man or a boy 
until some earnest purpose takes him in hand 
and makes him show what he can do. It was so 
| with Nat. Never before in the fourteen years of 
his life had the days seemed so full to overflowing 
with things to be done; never had there seemed 


so little time for the doing of them. 
| 


| down to his early hour of study in the kitchen, 
| he could not fasten his mind upon his work, but 
sat for a long time with his eyes fixed upon the 
dancing red flames. 

To-day the thought did not wait for him to get 
to the woods before it attacked him. When he 





| left the house it was busy in his brain, and had | 


| persuaded him to listen while it argued. 


Long 
and persistently it worked; and when he reached 


| bad. You needn't take it if you don’t want to. 
| I'll keep it till you need it, an’ then you can send 
| for it. What's the use cryin’ ?”’ 
| Nat’s passionate burst of crying had set his 
own honest heart to beating again in his breast. 
Tears sometimes act so. 

“TI can't take it, Sammy,” he said, lifting his 
| stained face, “‘you don’t know how mean I've 
| been. I stole from you—I’ve been stealing from 


He must study hard to be ready for his exami- | the dark shelter of the timber land he was too | your traps all winter! Most of the skins I got 


nations; that was the most important of all. | much occupied in his struggle with it to think of | since Christmas I took from your traps.’" 


| And then every minute of the rapidly shortening 
days must be economized, for it was the daylight 
which must be used to bring him his coveted 
| dollars. 

Old Mr. Bellaire. who owned the smali store at 
| the Corners, had listened with sharp curiosity 
| when Nat spoke of work at the store. 

‘*What’s made ye so keen for work ?”’ he asked. 
‘‘Want an education? Well, now! That’s the 
way to talk! There aint many that would try it 
by themselves. Well, no, there aint no work 
here that I know of. Ben an’ I do it all, an’ 
have time to rest. Sorry. If there is anything, 
of course I'll let you know.” 

Nat thanked him, and was going out when Mr. 
Bellaire called: “Hold on! Say, Nat, why don’t 
ye pick nuts? There was a feller here from 


| avoiding Sammy’s traps to-day. 
| The very first one upon which his eyes fell held 
a beautiful red fox! 
| Was it ordered to be so? No one can tell. Nat 
hardly stopped to question. If it had been a 
| rabbit or a muskrat, he might have resisted; now 
he did not struggle, but with a sudden fierce 
determination he released the fox and slung it 
across his back, then carefully reset the trap and 
covered all traces of his visit. 

He did not care to stop to reason now; it was 
too late. He only forced himself to say, over and 
over again: “I'll pay Sammy back, some day. 
Then he won't care.” 

After that, yielding was easier. 
easier after the first struggle is lost. 

Then Nat’s dollars increased. 


It is always 





It seemed to 


| It was a plain, blunt confession, with no attempt 
| to shield the wrong. 

| “There aint no need cryin’ about that,” Sammy 
said, with a warm color mounting to his brown 
cheeks. ‘I knowed that. I seen you the time you 
took that red fox. I was back in the woods. I 
knowed how bad you wanted the money. I was 
goin’ to give it to you anyway, so where’s the 
difference ?” 

“No, no!”" Nat cried, “I can’t take it. Help 
me with this valise, Sammy. I’m going back 
home.”’ 

‘‘Home!”’ the little brother said, with dismay, 
“oh, my! Nat, I wouldn’t do that. What! you 


goin’ to tell daddy an’ mother ?”’ 
“I’m going to tell them the truth,’ Nat said. 
| He was quite calm now. 


“I won’t make mv 
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start wrong, not 
them the truth.”’ 
And at home, 


after this. I’m going to tell 


with his face bowed in his 
mother’s lap, he did tell the truth, from the 
beginning to the end. Then he went back to his 
work on the farm again, with a fresh and stronger 
courage and hope in his heart. 

‘Next fall,’ he told Sammy, “I’m going to 
Belmont. Then I can begin honest.” 

He was not afraid, now, to look into Sammy’s 
big brown eyes. W. R. Liguton. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 
A VALLEY. 
An emerald love-cup ’mong the hills, 
in and out with silver rills 
ereat the rose-cheeked god of dawn 
Doth quaff the dew from field and lawn. 
MARY A. WINSTON. 


ae 
For the Companion. 
HERM AND I. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 


A Cargo of Bear. 


Eager to shoot the bear, Herm and I struck 
through the forest and hurried along until we were 
near the dam. Then, carefully noting the direction 


of the wind, which was quite strong, we crept | 


toward the spot, keeping the wind in our faces. 
We hardly expected to find the bear where we 
had left the deer, for it seemed likely that he would 
have eaten all he wanted and gone off to sleep 
through the day in the thick brush near by. So we 


were not a little surprised, when we emerged from | 


a dense thicket of hazel brush through which we 
had crawled on our hands and knees, to find the 
old fellow squatted on his haunches, with his side 


toward us, while he feasted contentedly on the fat | 


carcass Which he held on the ground between his 
forepaws. 

I will not say that we were frightened, but from 
some cause our limbs shook at an astonishing rate. 
A strong wind prevented the bear from hearing or 
smelling us, and we had our wits about us enough 
to know that it would be foolhardy to fire at him 
while our hands trembled as they did. So we lay 
close to the ground until our nerves were more 
steady. 

Then, rising upon our elbows, we aimed, Herm 
at his neck and I just back of his shoulder. We 
fired at the same instant. We had each selected 
a tree and were ready to do some hasty climbing; 
but the bear rolled over and died almost without 
a struggle. Herm’s bullet had broken his neck. 

To say that we were elated 
would not describe our feelings. 
We danced and yelled with de- 
light. We had killed our first 
bear, and a large one at that! 

Of course we wanted to get him 
to camp before skinning and cut 
ting him up, in order that we 
might save all of the fat and keep 
the meat in good condition; but 
how to do it was the question. 

We soon hit upon a plan. | 
went back for the canoe, while 
Herm went farther up the creek 
to look after the rest of the traps. 
I brought the canoe up as far as 
the dam and fastened it under the 
edge of the creek bank, which 
was four or five feet high, covered 
with grass and overhanging the 
water. We meant to get the bear 
to the edge of the bank and slide 
it down into the canoe. 

When Herm returned from the 
traps we set at work; and we had 
a wearisome time of it. The bear 
wits extremely fat, and so soft 
and limp as to be very difficult 
to handle. We could get him 
along only by rolling him over 
and over. 

It took a long time to bring him 
to the bank, but this proved only 
the beginning of our troubles. 
We knelt on the edge of the bank, 
and grasping the bear by the legs, 
rolled him slowly to its brink. 
We saw that the weight would be 
too much for us the moment he 
went over; but it was too late to 
stop then, and we dared not let 
go lest the carcass should knock 
the bottom out of the canoe. 

Just at that moment the bank 
gave way,and down we went in 
a bunch. The bear happened to 
land in the canoe, but Herm and 
I fell into six feet of almost ice- 
cold water. Scranibling out, we found dry matches 
in the pockets of our coats which, luckily, we had 
pulled off and thrown down in a safe spot while 
tugging at the bear, and soon had a huge fire 
burning. While drying our clothes we roasted | 
some of the venison, and ate a hearty lunch before | 
starting down the creek for camp again. } 

We had noticed that the water was somewhat | 
rough; before we reached the middle of the lake | 
and began to feel the full force of the wind, we | 
found that it required our utmost exertions to keep 
our frail craft from capsizing. 

A birch-bark canoe is easily sprung out of shape. | 

| 


} 
} 


The three hundred pounds of bear meat sunk the 
middle of our craft, which had probably been 
badly shaken when the bear tumbled in, almost to | 
the water’s edge, while the stern and prow were | 
much tilted up. We headed straight for camp and 


| was half-full of water that came over the lee side. 
| We knew that the next heavy wave would probably 
} send to the bottom bear, guns and ail. 

Wecould swim ashore well enough without our 
| hazards. Pulling off our boots and coats, we threw 
these in the bottom of the canoe, with our rifles on 
top to keep them from floating away, and sprang 
over the side inte the chilly water. 


| One of us swam on each side. 


| rifles, but we felt that we must save those at all | 
| at that season, but we had heard of no 


Grasping the | 


gunwale with one hand, to keep the canoe from | 


capsizing, we struck out with the other hand as we 
| drifted toward the shore a quarter of a mile away. 
The water was icy cold. In spite of our vigorous 
exertions, our limbs began to stiffen, until it 


the gunwale, leaving the canoe to drift wholly at 


the mercy of the wind and waves. We expected | 


| every moment that it would swing round broadside 


required all our strength to retain our hold upon | 


to the wind, and either capsize or fill and sink. | 


so exhausted that it was a question of only a few 
moments how much longer we should be able to 
hang on, when at last we touched bottom with our 
feet. The lake was very shallow for some distance 
from the shore. 

The drifting canoe helped us along to land, and 
when we did reach it we threw ourselves upon the 
tall, dry grass, chilled through and completely 
exhausted. But the bright sunshine soon warmed 
us. When we had regained our strength some 
what, we drew the canoe up the bank, took our 
boots and guns, and started for camp. 

What a pile of dried meat and tallow that bear 
yielded, and what a fine black robe his hide made! 
It kept us busy every evening for a week trying out 
| the fat, and it nearly half-filled a two-bushel bag, 
| Which was the only receptacle we had to put it in. 
| For two weeks longer we continued trapping, 

without any remarkable adventure, and then with 
our canoe well ballasted with furs, dried meat and 
tallow, we started down the river before daylight 
| one morning, and reached home at dark that night. 

Such rejoicing as there was over our return! 
And I think I never more than half-appreciated 
my mother’s cooking until we sat down to the 
supper which she spread for us that night. 
| Naturally we were very proud of our success. | 
| We had taken over one hundred dollars’ worth of | 
furs besides our bearskin, nearly as good a catch 
as father and Mr. Weisman had ever made. We 
were the envy of all the boys in the settlement, 
and felt as if we had grown about a foot in stature 
during the time we had been away from home. 

Two years passed away after Herm and I made 
this, our first trapping expedition, and the last of 
August, 1862, found*us again preparing for our | 
| regular yearly hunt. We were now almost men, | 
}and had arrived at man’s stature none too soon; 
for the great Civil War was raging. Nearly all the 








After our 


Ducking. 


| able-bodied men in the settlements, my father and | 
| 


Herm’s included, were away in the army, and each | 
of us found the burden of a family’s support | 
chiefly resting upon him. 

We had sown and harvested the usual crops of 
wheat and oats on both farms, but the season had 
been a dry one, and the crop was very light. 
Mother and Mrs. Weisman were both unwilling 
that we should leave home. Rumor had reached 
us that the Sioux Indians, realizing the unprotected 
condition of the settlements, were gathering their 
scattered bands and preparing to go upon the war- 
path. 

._ But rumors of this kind were abroad every year 
at the same season, and as our stock of groceries 
was getting low, and owing to the short crops, we 
needed, for the purchase of our winter supplies, 


all the money we could get from the sale of hides 


paddled for dear life, thinking we should be | and furs, our mothers bravely decided at last that 


swamped if we tried to turn back. 
We had gone some distance, being much pitched 


and rolled by the waves, when an unusually large | Herm’s mother and her children should stay at our 
one caught us amidships and broke over the side. | house while we were away. 


Tn trying to tilt the canoe so as to keep the water | 
out we leaned over too far; the sea helped our 
weight, and before we could right ourselves she 


| we should undertake @ur usual yearly hunt. 


But as a measure of safety I suggested that 


Herm’s two brothers 
—twelve and fourteen years of age—were sturdy, 
manly boys, and would do their best to care for 
those we left at home. 


But fortunately this did not occur. We had become | 
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We had noticed no unusual movement among the | to reconnoitre before venturing into the river. 


Indians in our neighborhood. Parties were occa- 
sionally seen going up or down the river in their 
canoes or across the country with their ponies from 
one hunting-ground to another, as was their custom 
actual 
depredations. I advised my mother, however, in 
case further reports should confirm the bad rumors, 
not to wait for our return, but to drive the stock 
into the woods, load our bateau with what furniture 
and provisions it would hold, and row down to the 
fort, thirty miles away. 


This bateau, which was always afloat and tied to 


the river shore in front of our house, would carry 
more than two tons. We often used it to transport 
farm produce down the river to the fort, bringing 
back to the settlement groceries and provisions. 


The day before we were to start Mrs. Weisman | 


and her children took up their abode with my 
mother. We were not as jubilant as usual, as we 
started for our trapping grounds up the river the 


Imagine our when, 


reached the middle, happening to glance up the 


consternation, just as we 
| stream behind us, we saw a large canoe containing 
six Sioux warriors coming down toward us as fast 
as their half dozen paddles could send their craft 
through the water. 

“Bend low—paddle for your life!” 
|} to me, and fairly 
strokes. 


Herm called 


our canoe jumped with our 


MYRON B. GIBSON 


(To be continued.) 
-- 
For the Companion 


FRIENDS AND FOES IN A HEDGEROW. 


Only a few yards of bank between an English 
|country lane and a field of 
moist and rank with a watery 


corn, on one side 
ditch, on the other 


Yet such a 


dry and sheltered along the field-path 





“Bend tow 


next morning. There might be some truth in these 


Indian rumors, and we were responsible for the | 


safety of the two families. 
+ We concluded not to go farther than thirty or 
forty miles from home, to watch sharply for signs 


| of any unusual movement by the Sioux, and if 


these were found, to paddle home at once. 
with the current we could cover the distance easily 
in one day. 

The first night out we reached the last settlement 
on the river, twenty miles from home, and camped 
there, but could learn nothing further about the 
Indians. The people seemed to be a little appre 
hensive, but many of them thought there was no 
real cause for fear. 

After selecting a good camping-place about fif 
teen miles above the upper settlement, we hunted 
in the vicinity for ten days. Fur signs were 
abundant, and deer so plenty that at this camp we 
secured nearly half a cargo of 
dried meat and a dozen hides. 
Then we moved about five miles 
nearer our old camp on the bank 
of the lake where we had killed 
the bear two years before. 

We had now been away from 
home nearly two weeks, and had 
Indian. This 
was unusual, but we were so busy 
hunting and trapping that we 
gave the matter too little thought. 
It was not till we got our camp in 
order that we seriously considered 
the situation. 

Iierm was restless and did not 
sleep much that night. He was 
also silent and moody the next 
morning, while we were preparing 
breakfast, and I knew something 


Going 


not seen a single 


was troubling him. 

“Well, Herm,” said I, after we 
had eaten in silence, “what is it 
that’s on your mind?” 

“Pll tell you,” he replied. “I 
am anxious about the folks at 
home. We ought to have stayed 
there and taken care of them. 
We never have been out before 
without seeing dozens of Sioux 
camping along the streams and 
hunting like ourselves. We were 
thoughtless enough to leave home 
at all, but we have acted like 
idiots in not returning as soon as 
we noticed that the Indians were 
not scattered about, hunting, as 
they always have been at this 
time of the year.” 

“There aren’t 
admitted. 

“Why,” said Herm, “we have 
paddled up the river for forty 
miles, and hunted the country 
all over, and haven’t seen an 
Indian, nor found a single fresh 
camp. What does it all mean? 
Why, it can mean but one thing, 
and that is that they have been getting ready 
for a massacre. It’s probably all over with before 
this time, and unless they were warned, our folks 
have been killed and scalped, and everything 
burned down.” 

There were tears in his eyes as he spoke, and I 
felt the truth of what he had said. It was plain to 
me, now that I thought the matter over seriously, 
and my mind was filled with apprehension. 

“T believe you are right,” I replied. “We must 
start for home right off. Perhaps it isn’t too late 
yet.” 

We immediately struck our tent and made things 
snug in the canoe. We placed the bundle of deer- 
skins in the stern behind Herm, and one sack of 
meat in the bow in front of me, while the rest of 
the load was stowed amidships, leaving a space 
about four feet from each end large enough for us 
to sit or kneel in while paddling. 

With so late a start it would be long after dark 
before we got home. Plying our paddles with a 
will we soon reached the mouth of the creek, and 
shot our canoe out into the middle of the river in 
order to get the full benefit of the current. 

We did not think of seeing Indians as we came 


any 


lout of the mouth of the creek, and did not stop 


paddle for 


around,” T | 


your Life! 
complex mass of plant and animal life crowds this 
space that years might be spent in its study. 

If we select the chief inhabitants only, we shall 
have almost too much to deal with. First, there is 
| the hawthorn hedge itself which divides the field 
| from the lane. Hidden in the thickest part is a 
|thrush’s deserted nest, and on the topmost twig 

an impudent sparrow is eying the bank for a worm. 

He indeed is only a chance visitor, but the field 

mouse, peeping out of her hole in the thick grass, 

is a true inhabitant, and has three little 
warmly housed in her downy nest. 

The unwary flies, gnats and midges struggling in 
the spider’s web further on have lately 
from tiny grubs living either in the ditch or on the 
plants upon its banks. 


ones 


come 


Other insects are seeking 


food. The humming hive-bee alights upon a tuft 
of wild geranium to sip its honey. A lovely 


tortoise-shell butterfly, dropping lightly on a prim- 
rose, thrusts his proboscis into the tube of 
flower for the drop within. 

These two and the numerous flies are friends to 
the flowers; for though they steal the honey, they 
also help, by carrying the pollen dust, to form fresh 
The caterpillar of the tortoise-shell, how- 
ever, lived by feeding greedily upon the leaves of 


the 


seeds. 


the dead-nettle to which he was then somewhat an 
enemy, and the fly-grubs wrought havoc among 
the tender rootlets of the grasses and other plants. 

The name of the plants struggling for place upon 
First, there are the 
numerous grasses, witha fern here and there. The 
fronds in a shady 
corner, and the hart’s-tongue grows close to the 
ditch. 
every 


the crowded bank is legion 


male fern spreads its broad 
The common bladed grass is cropping up 
way. The vernal grass which gives its sweet 
scent to the new-mown hay, and the catstail grass 
with its long, straight spike of flowers, are there. 
The wild oat in a places hangs its graceful 
head. The quake-grass with its tiny seed-vessels 
quivers in the faintest breeze, and the tall, slender 
fox-grass raises its hairy arms. 

Have these grasses friends and foes? Surely. 
Not only do the fly-grubs feed upon their roots. 
|The wireworm or grub of the elater beetle also 
| sometimes does dire mischief. Above ground the 
| foxtail has a special enemy—an orange-colored 
| grub, which, until it turns into a small daddy-long- 
legs, feeds voraciously upon the seeds. 

But perhaps the grasses’ greatest enemies are 
each other, for they seed so fast that hundreds of 
tiny plants, if they find room to sprout at all, are 
promptly choked. But the windisa friend. Light 
breezes carry their seeds hither and thither. Strong 
blasts carry them far afield. Grow where they will 
they are always welcome to some living creatures; 
for the grasses themselves afford food to grubs, to 
snails and to slugs; and their seeds are greedily 
devoured by small birds. 

Less numerous of course, than the grasses, but 
still plentiful are the gay flowering plants. The 
bright yellow trefoil grows along the edge of the 
ditch, its pea-shaped flower closely shut with only 
a tiny opening for the trunk of the bee or the 
butterfly. Its curious shape is to protect it from 
the ants and other creeping insects which are its 
natural enemies. The ant only wants her daily 
food; but as she creeps along, any pollen-dust she 
carries is rubbed off on the grass and wasted. 

We can explain the shape and manner of life of 
many plants by remembering that they invite the 
flying and repel the creeping insect. Thus the 
yellow trefoil, though it raises its bright standard to 
attract the bees and butterflies, closes its petals 
closely stamens The purple 
vetch is still better protected, for on the under 
side of its leaves it cells of honey. 
quently, the ants stop there and do not climb up to 


few 


over its common 


has Conse 
gnaw the flower. 

The upper leaves of the honeysuckle, which is 
twining up the hawthorn hedge, grow opposite each 
other, have no stalks, but sit close upon the stem 
and are shiny and slippery. A crawling insect 
finds it difficult to get over the edge of these leaves. 

Moreover in the daytime the honeysuckle flower 
will not smell so sweet as in the evening. This is 

| because the tube of the flower is so deep that only 
a certain night-flving moth has a trunk long enough 
to reach its bottom. The bees would be enemies, 
for they would either only eat the pollen for bee 
bread, or else gnaw open the bottom of the tube for 
honey, and would not carry the dust. Therefore it 
is chiefly those honeysuckles which give out sweet 
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scent by night, and attract the moths, which have 
their pollen carried and form healthy seeds. 

The humblebee gnaws at the base of the flowers 
of the purple 
dead - nettle, 
which has in- 
deed grown a 
fringe of hairs 


is the plantain aphis, the honeysuckle aphis, the | only recognizable government on land, represented 
rose aphis and hosts of others. All increase so | the republican principle. The United States has 
fast that a single mother may give birth in a year | taken no side in the controversy, except so far as 
| to continue to recognize only the de facto govern- 
ment, and to prevent the insurgent navy from 
interfering with American commerce. 

The civilized population of Brazil lies chiefly 
along the seaboard. The interior is for the most 
part a thinly populated wilderness. The country 
is practically, though not nominally, ruled by a 





to millions. 
| They fix their little trunks into the leaves and | 
| stems of plants to suck their juice, and would 
soon destroy all the plants on the bank were it 
not that beetles, earwigs, and other insects feed 

greedily upon them, and that the 

birds esteem them dainty morsels. 
























inside the blossom, and 
a hairy clothing on its stalk 

to keep off creeping insects, 
but does not yet know how 
to protect itself from this new 
outrage. 

The Bluebottle or Cornflower 
(Centaurea cyanus) on the other 
side of the hedge amongst the young 
corn has a stiff, thick involucre or 
cup of small leaves folded over each other, and 
edged with sharp teeth growing below its blossom. 
An ant has little chance of creeping over this, 
or a bee of gnawing through it. So none but 
winged insects can get the honey, and they only 
by the right door. 

Gentler measures will sometimes keep out 
gnawers. Close to the roadside, its smooth leaves 
and stem almost seeming to invite climbers, stands 
the pure white Bladder-campion (Silene inflata) 
with its loose head of slightly drooping flowers. 
It has adopted a new mode of protection. Its 
flowers are indeed soft and tender, but the bulging 
calyx—the inflated parchment-like cup which 
surrounds the delicate tube—is too tough for any 
beetle or bee to gnaw through easily. 

Again the Ragged-robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi ), 
whose red flowers rise from the damp ditch, has a 
stem hairy below and sticky above, so that an ant, 
if he pushes through the soft down, only sticks 
with feet and mouth in the viscid matter above. 

But the devices are numberless. We must pass 
many over. We must notice, however, two of the 
plants in the ditch; the water-plantain with its 
rosette of narrow leaves spread on the water, and 
its head of pale, rose-colored flowers, and the 
water-polygonum with its creeping stem, its thick, 
floating ieaves and erect, red spikes. 

Here we find no sticky or hairy stems, no 
inflated calyx, no prickly or stiff involucre, in 
fact no protection against the invasion of creeping 
insects. The water itself protects it; secure in an 
element which creeping insects cannot cross, it 


needs none of the defences of its neighbors on land. | 


We know that this is the reason it is so defence- 
less, because if the water-polygonum is trans- 


planted to the land for many generations it | 


becomes covered with sticky hairs. 


comparatively small class of whites, of Portuguese 

blood, in the large towns. The masses of the 

people are of mixed Indian and negro blood, and 
are remarkably docile and submissive in character. 
has been said, sweet juices and| These facts account for the somewhat feeble and 

honey, which, however, the flow- | lingering character of this Brazilian war. A 

ers seek to keep from them. But | great sectional civil war would be very unlikely 

by the help of the plant-lice |in Brazil, or one involving large armies and 
the ant wins. | sanguinary battle-fields. 

For these plant-lice| Though the constitution of the Brazilian republic 
suck all day long, and is much like that of the United States, the char- 
fill their bodies so full of | acter of the people and the country, and the 
sweet juice that it oozes | lingering habits of a monarchical régime, make 

from two little tubes | the government a very different thing. Our own 
on, their back and | mainstay, an intelligent and watchful public 

from the tail, | opinion, is quite wanting in Brazil. 

» and drops on! Nevertheless, under a government which has 

the leaves of the | the general respect and obedience, we may look 

plant, making | for a growth of true republican principles. 
themsticky with | One result of the probable pacification of the 

‘shoneydew.”’ country must be the development of friendly 
But the ant| relations between the United States and Brazil. 

does not even | The position which our country has occupied in 

wait for the | the controversy has inspired the Brazilians with a 

drop to fall. She | confidence which must result in good to them. 

_ Visits the plant- a 
lice daily, and 
stroking them 
with her anten- 
ne, coaxes them: 
to force out the | 
sweet juice, thus 
‘‘milking her | 

- eows”’ of honey. 

~ In return, the | 
__ ant watches over | 

her plant - lice, 
to protect them | 
against their en- | 


The ants only are their friends ; 
an alliance offensive and defensive | 
has long existed between them. 

The staple food of ants is, as 
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For the Companion. 
THE EYES OF LOVE. 


Blind souls, who say that Love is blind! 
e only sees a H 
His only are the eyes that find 
The spirit’s central light. 


, He lifts—while others grove and pry— 
His gaze serene and far; 
And they but see a waste of sky 
Where Love can see the Star. 


MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 
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OUT OF PLACE. 





POLITICS 


“Phe wy eMies. | Political prejudice eats very deep into the 
The meadow- | character of a thorough-going partisan. He not 
ant even hides only thinks his opponents unpatriotic and capable 


her aphides in 
her nest. 

The story is 
not half - told. 
But it may be well that so much remains for | 
each to study for himself; for only by lying on 


of every sort of political meanness, but ascribes 
to them, as a whole, moral perversity. 

It is probable that we are to set down to this 
uncharitable estimate of the character of one’s 
opponents the disposition everywhere to bring 
national politics into local government. When 

a bank and watching every flower and insect and | we are able to divest ourselves of ideas which are 
| living thing can we really learn to love the lowly | held simply because they have come down to us 
| life of nature, and understand its enmities and |.and have been accepted without examination, we 
| friendships. ARABELLA B. Buckiey. | Can see that it is absurd to prefer one man to 
| | another as mayor, for example, merely because 
ee he is a Democrat or a Republican. 

A city or a town or a county is a business 
corporation. It looks after our roads, it appoints 
and controls the police, it governs the schools, it 
seconds the efforts of the state in administering 
justice. Into no one of these, nor any other of 
the chief objects of local government, can politics 
enter without inflicting harm. 

There is precisely the same reason, and no 
other, why the president, directors and employés 
of a railroad company should be men of one 
party rather than the other, that there is why the 
mayor, aldermen and officers of a city should be 
chosen for political reasons. 

The things to be done are purely matters of 
business in both cases; and it is important for the 
corporation, that is for the people of a city, that 
their work shall be done by the hest available 


Under a Hedgerow. 


oo 
For the Companion. 


MAY. 


Iam the weaver busy at my loom 
Weaving the World’s rich tapestries of bloom,— 
A radiant rug for every meadow floor, 
A damask curtain for each garden door. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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PEACE IN BRAZIL. 


The war in Brazil seems to have come to an 
|end. It had been waged for about two years in a 
| desultory fashion between the government of 
| President Peixoto, supreme on the land, and the 
insurrectionary navy under Admirals Mello and 
| Da Gama. Some time ago Admiral Da Gama 
| fled from the harbor of Rio de Janeiro on board a | 
| Portuguese man-of-war on which he had taken 
| refuge; and though Admiral Mello subsequently | men, in the best way, with the least fuss and 
| made an attack with insurrectionary ships on the | favoritism, and with the least waste of the money 
port of Rio Grande do Sul, this last attempt has raised by taxation. 
| also collapsed. The authority of President! We all know how the political system works. 
| Peixoto is practically unquestioned. One party governs the city. The caucus governs 
An election for a new President had already | the party. The men who make politics a trade 
| taken place throughout Brazil, under the authority control the caucus. When the election is over, it 
|of the government of President Peixoto and | is found that this man wants this office and the 
| Congress, and a new President, named Moraes, | other that; and those who have been placed in 
chosen to succeed Marshal Peixoto. | power by the office-seekers give them what they 








But on these plants many creatures are living.| So far as can be learned, the great mass of the | 
Here a snail or a slug leaves its slimy trace, and | electors of the republic had concurred in the | 
seldom does anything but mischief to the plants | election of Senhor Moraes, and it had been made | 
it feeds on, though sometimes it clears away | under constitutional forms. | 
decayed leaves. | President Peixoto was the first Vice-President 

Then there are the numberless caterpillars and | of the republic, and succeeded Marshal Fonseca, 
grubs of the different beetles, butterflies, moths the first President, who resigned in November, 
and flies, some in silken webs under the leaves, |1891. There had already been trouble, and 
some rolling themselves up in them, and some | President Fonseca, who had been accused of 
mining between the layers of the leaves themselves, | setting up a dictatorship, resigned his office. 
and making a home as they feed. | One of the early acts of Marshal Peixoto was to 

Then there are the vegetable-feeding beetles. | veto a law of Congress making him ineligible for | 
The weevils with their long snouts are very | reélection. This act, together with his attempted 
destructive of roots, buds, flowers and seeds, and | removal of the governors of certain states, was 
lay their eggs in the tender blossoms or fruits of | taken as the pretext for a revolutionary move- 

The | ment. There were pronunciamientos in opposition 


which their maggots eat out the hearts. 
rose-beetles and earwigs and numberless other | to President Peixoto at Rio de Janeiro, and a 
small insects would soon destroy all the plant-life | condition of civil war prevailed in the states of 
were they not in their turn eaten by flesh-eating | Matto Grosso and Rio Grande do Sul. 
beetles, sand-wasps, hedgehogs and birds. | Admiral Mello, the Secretary of the Navy, | 
Some of these, together with field-crickets, resigned, and having obtained possession of the 
centipedes, small hunting spiders and plant-mites, | war-ships in the harbor, was joined by the greater 
are under almost every leaf, getting their liveli-| part of the navy, and called upon President 
hood and finding secure spots for their eggs; | Peixoto to resign. This he refused to do. 
while upon many plants are some little creatures It is probable that the leaders of the insurrection 
whom we must examine more closely. | have been in sympathy with a project for the | 
These are the plant-lice or aphides, of which | restoration of the monarchy while the Peixoto 
almost every plant has its peculiar species. There | government, in addition to being the de facto or | 


, ho experience, are put in their places. 
| the honesty and capacity of an officer should be 
| the first eonsiderations, they are not considered at 


| economical government are in a majority. 


|in the power of the enemy. 


want, not because they are the best men for the 
places, but because they have worked for the 
party. 

Presently the other party is successful and all 
the city officers are turned out, because they were 
not on the winning side, and other men, no better 
in any respect, and worse in the respect of having 
Whereas 


all if he is of the wrong party. 

Almost every evil that attaches to our American 
city governments would disappear ultimately if 
we could only get rid of the vicious principle of 
importing national politics into municipal affairs— 
a principle which at once gives the control into the 
hands of machine politicians on both sides. 

Everywhere the people who desire honest and 
The 
trouble is they do not combine. Many of them 
are suspicious, and fear that if they abandon their 
party organization they will be placing themselves 
And so, good men 


on both sides go on supporting bad men for office 
rather than unite against the common enemy, the 
seekers after spoils. 

There is no spectacle more humiliating to an 
American than that of our great cities, almost 





every one of which is governed by men whom we 
would not invite to our houses, men whom we 
would not trust out of sight with our purses, 
whose morals, whose manners and whose gram- 
mar are equally low. 
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AN AMUSING WATER PROCESSION. 

In a New England college twenty years ago the 
dormitories were supplied with water from a well, 
with bucket, chain and winch. Some mischie cus 
students set fire to the well-house one night, and it 
was burned to the ground. The structure was 
promptly replaced. Within a week the foolish 
prank was repeated. 

The college authorities were of course irritated 
by this second offence, and somewhat injudiciously 
posted a notice that the structure would not be 
rebuilt, and that the students would have to get 
water wherever they could find it. 

This action caused much inconvenience and 
indignation. Two hundred students, of whom the 
majority lived in the dormitories, were cut off from 
their water supply. Although they were not 
responsible for the destruction of the well-house, 
they were forced to pay a penalty for the foolish 
misdeeds of one or two unknown students. 

After a week of water famine, a demonstration 
was organized against the college authorities. The 
best band in town, with thirty instruments, was 
engaged, and after the afternoon recitation a 
procession was formed in front of the president's 
house. 

Directly behind the musicians marched four tall 
men carrying, bottom-upward, a large, circular 
bath-tub, on which was seated a fifth student 
waving a banner with the inscription, “Water,” in 
large letters. 

Then followed nearly the whole body of students 
in double file, carrying wash-tubs, buckets, pails, 
pitchers, demijohns, bottles and cups. 

The procession marched through the principal 
streets of the town to a large public well two 
miles distant, where every vessel was filled with 
water. Then a signal was given for areturn to the 
college grounds. The streets were crowded, and 
the boys were cheered at every corner. Much 
amusement was caused by the grotesque demon- 
stration. At the chapel steps college songs were 
sung, the band was dismissed, and the water was 
carried to the students’ rooms. 

The president, who was destitute of humor, and 
greatly irritated by the exhibition thus made of 
collegiate grievances, undertook to discipline two 
or three of the ringleaders, but he soon perceived 
that he was making himself ridiculous. 

The collegians, by an ingenious and not disorderly 
demonstration, had commanded public attention 
and sympathy. The well-house was immediately 
restored and the water famine brought to an end. 

The students had earned their victory by making 
their grievances known in such a way as to procure 
redress for an unjustifiable decision of the college 
authorities. The water procession was a better 
college joke than the hundred-and-one hazing 
scrapes, which are merely brutal and distinctly 
cowardly forms of bullyism. 

Washington, in the curious diary written wien 
he was thirteen, gave a good rule for college sports : 
“Let your recreations be manful, not sinful.” 

Fortunately, hazing has practically ceased in 
American colleges, rare exceptions proving the 
rule. Athletic sports, moreover, are becoming 
year by year more manly and less brutal. 


a ee —$—$—$—$———— 
GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON. 

Mrs. W. H. Brookfield, whose husband was for 
many years an intimate friend of Tennyson, relates 
that when the great poet—then a young man fresh 
from college—first visited her father’s house, his 
ability, his imposing presence (he was six feet tall 
and extremely handsome), together with his difi- 
dence and reserve, made the other young people 
stand not a little in awe of him. Nevertheless they 
were inclined to laugh, when, during the evening, in 
a pause of the conversation, the young poet rose 
and gravely approaching the venerable master of 
the house, himself noted for his poetic gifts, laid 
his hand with respectful curiosity upon his head, 
remarking: 

“You must do a great many foolish things, sir, 
with this great bump of benevolence of yours!” 

“I dare say I do,” replied the genial old gentle- 
man, not at all offended, though he must have been 
surprised. 

Some years later Mrs. Brookfield was a guest of 
Lord and Lady Ashburton at The Grange at a time 
when Carlyle and Tennyson were visitors also. 
Tennyson received the proof sheets of “Maud” 
during his stay, and consented, at the request of 
his hosts, to read them to the assembled company, 
who were of course eager for such a treat. 

There was only one difficulty in the way. Carlyle 
could not bear reading aloud, not even when the 
reader was Tennyson, and an hour had therefore 
been set when he was accustomed to go for a walk. 
Unfortunately, he was not accustomed to go alone. 
He expected to be provided with an entertaining 
companion, and though on any other morning there 
would have been only emulation among the guests 
as to who should have the honor of accompanying 
him, on this morning everybody wanted to hear 
Tennyson’s new poem read by the author. 

Seats had been placed, the company had assem- 
bled, and Tennyson, with the pages in his hand, 
was ready to begin, when Carlyle’s step was heard 
in the hall. 

There was a moment of great anxiety, when 
everybody looked at everybody else, and no one 
showed any sign of leaving his place. A moment 
later, however, Mr. Goldwin Smith generously 
sacrificed himself for the benefit of the rest, and 
joined the crusty philosopher outside, before he 
had time to suspect that the charms of his society 
could be overborne by the attraction of a rival; a 
fact which it is to be feared his philosophy could 
not have rendered agreeable to him. 

Another little anecdote is of interest to Americans 
especially, and more particularly those acquainted 
with the gracious courtesy and exquisite breeding 
which characterized the poet Longfellow. 
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Tennyson, it seems, on joyous occasions and in 


manner, partly no doubt to enjoy the sense of 
entire liberty, partly to provoke the remonstrances 
of his friends, which he would meet with humorous 
or fantastic defiance. 

On one oceasion after a dinner-party, while the 
guests were still seated around the table, he insisted 
upon elevating his feet and resting them upon the 
edge of the festive board. Protests were offered, 
but he triumphantly maintained his position, 
actually and figuratively, against all argument, 
until some one cried out the jocular warning: 

“Take care, Alfred, they will think you 
Longfellow !” 

Down came the feet immediately; and they: did 
not resume the altitude once supposed to be a 
characteristic of Uncle Sam and the national 
accompaniment to whittling of sticks and frequent 
expectoration. 


are 


* 
* 





TWO LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


An English writer, the author of “A Winter 
Jaunt in Norway,” in describing a visit to Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, mentions two incidents which 


are worth putting together for the encouragement, | 


especially, of those who have to do with the 
training of young minds. They are excellent 
illustrations of the truth that a child, or a man, 
may appear to be dull of intellect when in fact he 
needs only the right touch to make him a thinker. 

Bjornson, it appears, was not supposed when a 
boy to have any remarkable talent, nor was he 
particularly studious. At fifteen vears of age, 
however, a sudden change came over him. Some 
one persuaded him to read Wergeland’s poem, 
“The English Pilot.” The boy was fascinated. A 
new world was open to him. He longed to become 
a poet himself, to move men by his writings, to 
make his mark in the world. 

This is incident number one. The second has to 
do with Bjornson’s own influence upon a chance 
hearer. 

The English lady who records it, while travelling 
far up in the country, stopped at a little farm, and 
was amazed to find a well-stored bookcase. She 
mentions in particular works by Ibsen, Bjérnson 
and Brandes. 

“You are fond of reading, I see,” 
farmer. 

“Well, I wasn’t formerly,” he answered; “but 
you see I heard Herr Bjornson lecture on heredity 
down at Kongsberg, and I got a bit interested and 
bought two of his books; and I enjoyed them so 
much I’ve bought more, and now I read a good 
deal in the long winter evenings, and I like it.” 

So one thing leads to another. And so a tiny 
seed, dropped almost by chance, may result in a 
harvest. 


she said to the 


~-2e——_—__—_— 


A NATIONAL 


Lately an American admiral was ordered by the 
Secretary of the Navy to take command, without 
delay, of the South Atlantic squadron of the United 
States Navy, ich at the time had its head 
quarters at Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay. 

No swift vessel of the navy was available for his 
transportation. How, then, was the admiral “to 
reach Montevideo? We may suppose that he would 
take the first steamer to Montevideo. But what if 
there is no American line of steamers plying to 
that part of the world? 

That was exactly the case. The admiral was 
obliged to take this course: He went from Wash. 
ington to New York, and thence took an English 
steamer to Southampton, in England. Thence he 
took another English steamer to Montevideo, cross. 
ing the Atlantic Ocean twice, in foreign ships, to 
reach his post on the same side of the ocean! 

This fact illustrates the humiliating dependence 
upon foreign means of communication which 
American travellers and merchants are under. 

Is it not the duty of American lawmakers to 
consider seriously this state of things, and do what 
they can to remedy it? 


HIUMILIATION. 


——— 


GENEROUS. 


An incident in the life of Baron Gros, the painter, | 


famous for his illustration of Napoleon’s battle. 
fields and for the cupola of the Pantheon, contra 
dicts the common opinion that artists, when 
contemplating another artist’s picture, are uneasy 
or unhappy; that is, envious. . 

In 1824 Delacroix produced his first great picture, 
“Dante and Virgil,” and wished to send it to the 
Salon. But he was too poor to buy a frame for it, 
without which it would not be admitted to the 
exhibition. A kind-hearted carpenter, hearing of 
the painter’s perplexity, gave him four laths. 
These Delacroix painted and made into a frame 
for his picture, and sent it to the Salon. ‘ 

The day of the opening of the exhibition he ran 
there and looked for his picture. He did not find 
it. Disappointed, for he thought it had been 
refused, he seated himself in despair on a bench. 

“You ought to be glad!” said a keeper of the 
gallery, approaching the dejected painter. 

“Glad! What for? To be refused?” 

“Why, have you not seen your picture in the 
principal room with a splendid frame that Baron 
Gros caused the administration to put on it?” 

Delacroix went—his picture was in the place of 
honor. 


insnntiiemancntgiltetis a 
CHOATE’S EXAGGERATION. 

When Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, 
heard that a new English dictionary, containing 
some thousand new words, had just been pub 
lished, he exclaimed, “For heaven’s sake, don’t let 
Brother Choate get hold of it!” 

The humorous remark was an acknowledgment 
of the eloquent advocate’s phenomenal command 
of language and of the wealth of his vocabulary. 

No matter what the topic Rufus Choate discussed, 
words, sonorous, suggestive and stimulating, came 
forth at his command and took their places in long, 
rhythmical sentences. A member of the Boston bar 
said that one of the most earnest and eloquent 


| addresses to a jury he ever listened to was made | 
the company of his intimates, liked sometimes to | 
disregard the minor conventionalities in a startling | 


by Choate in a suit about an invoice of cheese. 
Doubtless he was extravagant in phrasing; but 
the extravagance, instead of creating a smile, 
stamped the advocate’s thought on the hearers’ 
minds. Certain testimony was offered on the | 
opposite side in a case in which he was engaged, 
and he maintained that it was worthless. ‘It 
would be,” said he, rising on his toes, a favorite 
gesture, “as difficult to find a grain of truth in that 
testimony as to finda drop of water spilled in the 


Desert of Sahara in the times of the Crusaders! 





‘*Walter Scott, the Boy,”’ 
by Andrew Lang, is the title of a fine sketch of 
Sir Walter's early life. It will be published in 
the next issue of 7'he Companion, which will 


also contain 
‘*Life on an Ocean Tramp,’’ 


by Herbert Russell, son of the great novelist of 
the sea. 





HOW NANSEN STARTED. 

On the 24th of June, 1893, Dr. Frithiof Nansen 
steamed out of the harbor of Christiania on his way 
to the North Pole. He had become convinced that 
there is a current across the Polar region from the 
sea north of Siberia and Bering Straits into the 
sea between Spitzbergen and Greenland. Follow- 
ing that current, he hoped to steam across the 
North Pole through some hundreds of miles of 
drift ice. Whether he succeeds remains to be 
seen. An English lady friend of Doctor Nansen, 
who was in Christiania at the time, thus describes 
how he set out upon the enterprise. 


That extraordinary specimen of sea-going craft, 
the Fram, was lying in readiness in the harbor. 
The quays were crowded by thousands upon thou 
sands of spectators. Everything was ready; but 
the hero of the hour was not yet on board. All 
eyes were turned to the fiord, some five miles 
up which is Lysaker, Nansen’s charming home. 

At last “‘There he is!” passed from one to the 
other, as a small naphtha-boat hove in sight. In it 
were two figures, a man and a dog. 

How like Nansen! Alone, with his own sad 
thoughts. He had left his wife, his child, his home. 
Alone he had started on his journey, accompanied 
only by the faithful Eskimo dog he had brought 
back from Greenland. 

In and out among the ships and boats in the 
harbor, this splendidly built, fair Norwegian, with 
his sad, pale face, steered his little craft. As he 
came alongside the Fram the grave features 
relaxed, and by a great effort Nansen spoke to his 
friends, gave his orders, and settled several minor 
details that were awaiting his decision. 

At half-past twelve the ship was set in motion 
and steamed down the fiord, accompanied by a 
great number of steamboats, sailing vessels and 
rowing boats. Here and there along the shore the 
spectators tried to get up a cheer; but the moment 
Was too serious, and many wet eyes looked long 
and sadly after the Fram. 

On the bridge stood Nansen, his glass before his 
eyes. Standing like a marble statue, he looked 
toward his dear, quiet home nestling in the pine. 
trees. From the boats they shouted, they hurrahed 
and called “Godspeed !” ut Nansen stood immov 
able, heeding nothing, his eyes riveted on Lysaker. 





CLEOPATRA’S PEARL. 

Readers will easily call to mind the story which 
is told of Cleopatra to illustrate her luxurious 
habits of living, that she dissolved in her wine a 
precious pearl. No one seems yet to have ques- 
tioned what must have been the effect upon the 
drink, but Mr. Lewes questions quite pointedly the 
possibility of such solution. 


We are very sheep in our gregariousness of 
error. When one bold or stupid mutton takes a 
leap, all leap after him. It is rare to find men 
doubting facts, still rarer to find them doubting 
whether the facts be correctly coordinated. Our 
books are crowded with unexamined statements, 
which we never think of examining. 

Do we not all believe that the magnificent | 
Cleopatra, regardless of expense, dissolved in her 
wine-cup a pear! of great price, as if it had been a 
lump of sugar’ Is not the “fact” familiar to every 
one? Yet, if you test it, you will find the fact to be 
that pearls are not soluble in wine. The most 
powerful vinegar attacks them but very slowly, 
and never entirely dissolves them, for the organic 
matter remains behind, in the shape of a spongy 
mass larger than the original pearl. 





DISCRIMINATING. 


The following amusing story is going the rounds 
of London papers. Readers in this country will 
not appreciate the point to the joke unless they 
take into account the peculiar sentiment now 
prevailing in regard to the House of Lords. 


\ member of a fashionable club in London lost 
his umbrella at the club-rooms. Being resolved to 
draw attention to the matter in an effective manner, 
he caused this notice to be put up in the hall: 

“The nobleman who took away an umbrella not 
his own on such a date, is requested to return it.” 

The committee took offence at this statement, 
and summoned the member who had made it before 
them. 

“Why, sir,” they said, “should you have supposed 
that a nobleman had taken your umbrella?” 

“Well,” replied the member, ‘the first article in 
the club rules says that ‘This club is to be composed 
of noblemen and gentlemen,’ and since the person 
who stole my umbrella could not have been a 
gentleman, he must have been a nobleman.” 


UNJUST. 

In an article on the prize-fight in Florida The 
Companion stated that the militia of the state 
declined to assist in enforcing the law by stopping 
the fight. 

Our information was drawn from the despatches 
to the daily newspapers and the statement was not 
contradicted. But we are convinced by very good 
evidence that the charge was untrue and unjust, 
and we gladly retract it. The soldiers were ready 


| to do their duty; the court shamefully issued an 


injunction forbidding interference with the fight. 


“How did the ink get ail over this table?” asked 
mamma. “It run out all by its own self, quick as 
the bottle was upset,” was the reply. | 





“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 5c. and $1. (Ade. 
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For the Companion. 
AMERICAN BIRDS. 
In Three Parts.—Part LIL 


By the Duke of Argyll. 


After I left Quebec I went upon a’ salmon- | 
fishing excursion up the Restigouche River, 
which separates the provinces of Quebec and New 
Brunswick. This beautiful river falls into the 


head of the Bay of Chaleur, after passing for | 


many miles through a mountainous country 
almost entirely covered with forests. Unlike the 
streams which flow threugh low-lying lands, its 
waters are as clear as crystal, since the rocky 


gorges and valleys through which it runs yield | beautiful bird, which I could see was a warbler | fir-tree, and shot it. 


no transportable material except some sand and 
gravel. 

I was enchanted with the scenery of the Resti- 
gouche—all the more as, on a far greater scale, it 
reminded me of some of the most beautiful parts 
of my own country. The great difference lay in 





paces exists. Moreover, it pointed to this 


connection almost more conclusively than any | 


other; because the woodpeckers are all birds of 
| comparatively short flight. 


| It is true that 1 afterward found that my | 
the | 
| European species; and, indeed, that there are two | 


| American friend differs slightly from 

American forms of the same three-toed variety, 
| sufficiently distinct to have been classed as 
| different species. But the differences between all 


those three species are so trifling that they may 


be considered as little more than well marked | 


varieties. 

Their geographical distribution brings home to 
us the conviction that, at some past epoch of the 
| world’ s history, which, geologically 
is quite recent, the American and European 
| Northern Continents must have been united by 
| lands occupied by continuous forests, inhabited 
by woodpeckers whose descendants have become 
now so widely separated by vast and, to them, 
impassable spaces, both of sea and of frozen 
lands. 
On the same day on which 1 procured this 
|eurious bird, I shot also a very small and very 


allied to some of those in Europe, and which I 
found to be called the American redstart. It is, 
however, a very different bird from ours; more 


| slender and delicate in form, and clearly, not | 


| only specifically but generically, distinct. 


I also shot next day a very beautiful finch, the | 


speaking, | 


ground ; and the eagle soon returned and hovered, | 
| as before, about thirty feet above the water. | 
I then saw another dash, and this time he 
| seemed to fix his talons successfully in the fish. 
As I looked at him through the glass I saw the 
rushing stream breaking in silver against the | 
deep brown of his chest. After a few seconds, 
during which he seemed to be clutching the fish 
with his claws, he rose heavily out of the water 
and settled with his prey upon a long spit of 
stones, which was a prolongation of an island. 

The flesh of a fish offers little resistance to such | 
a powerful beak as that of an eagle, and it was 
not long before it seemed to be consumed. This | 
scene interested me much, because it exhibited | 
the eagle as a bird which can catch fish for itself, 
instead of living by plundering the osprey, which | 
| is more specially adapted for the purpose. 


Humming-Bird. | 


One other ormthological event happened to me 
| on the Restigouche. I had the opportunity of 
handling a humming-bird in the flesh. Lord 
Lorne saw something like a bird on the top of a 
It fell to the gun, but he 
| could not find it in the thicket below. A small 
reward offered to one of the half-breed Indian 
| canoemen soon resulted in the discovery of the | 
victim. 
| It was one of the ruby throats; and certainly 
nothing could be more astonishing to me than to | 


the almost universal covering of wood, and in the | whole plumage of which was of different shades | see such a characteristically fropical form among 


more rounded character of the hills. 


Except here and there, at considerable distances, 


there were no clearings for farming purposes; the 
river winding through endless reaches of steep, 
wooded hills with a great variety of foliage; 
including not only a considerable variety of pines, 


| of lapis-lazuli blue. No bird I saw in America 
gave me so strongly the impression of being in, 


| 
lovely cousin of the European finches; for except 


| in the case of the kingfisher we have no specimen 
| of such splendid coloring in northern Europe. 


but also black birch, white birch, elm and aspen. | 


The black birch attained a great size along the | 


banks, and its beautiful green leaves contrasted 
well with the darker trees behind. 

Our destination was a celebrated pool more 
than thirty miles from the mouth of the river. It 
was called the Indian Pool; it lies near a great 
sweeping bend of river where its delicious waters 
rested in what seemed almost a little lake, which 
was yet full of rippling and eddying currents. 

At the pool there was a little clearing, embracing 
a few small fields and the log house, with offices, 
of an old bachelor settler who had made his home 
in this remote spot. On our arrival a small 
encampment was made in the wood; and the 
party proceeded to enjoy from birch-bark canoes 
the wonderful salmon-fishing which the pool 
afforded. 


immediate search for every bird I could find. 


The first one I saw seemed so like a large | 


edition of the English willow wren that I fully 
expected to see nothing more than a variety of 
the common yellowbird which I had seen so 
constantly at Niagara. 


other family, wholly new to me. 
and its manners were very much like those of the 
willow wrens; but its bill was thicker 
stronger, and its general form more robust. 


Vireos. 


This was my first introduction to a large family 
of birds in America which is very distinct from 
any European form. 
vireos; which seemed to me rather like a link 
between the warblers and the flycatchers. The 


Intent on my ornithological pursuits, | 
I gave up the rod for the gun and began an | 


But on shooting a} 
specimen I saw at once that it belonged to some | 
Its coloring | 
| mass of fish-bones ejected from her own stomach. | 


This is the family of the | 


Golden-winged Woodpecker. 


| 
During an excursion up the river to the conflu- 


took a trip in the woods and caught one glimpse, 
as I believe, of the golden-winged woodpecker— 


distinguishing badge of certain Indian tribal 
chiefs. It seems to be a form of woodpecker 
closely allied with the green woodpecker of 
Europe; and a special group of the family which 
is well represented in England by the great green 
woodpecker—a very large and handsome bird, 
with some golden yellow on its quill feathers and 
a splendid scarlet crown. I could not get another 
sight of the rarer American species, which seemed 
very shy and wary. 

During this excursion we found the nest of the 





| American 


banks of sand and gravel which seem to be 


remnants of a time when the Restigouche ran at | 
The eggs were 
but the circumstance that interested | 
me most about them was the nature of the nest in | 


!a much higher level than now. 
pure white; 


which they were laid. 
The European kingfisher lays her eggs upon a 


| the fragments of the shell of the crayfish. 

| One other bird I saw first in the valley of the | 
| Restigouche gave me great pleasure, because it is | 
| one of the few birds in the world which seem to | 
present the power of flight at its maximum 
development. This was the great goat-sucker, or 
whippoorwill. 

| Almost all over the globe there are some 


| * 2 ¢ * 
| representatives of this very curious group of | 


}or on, the borders of a new air fauna as this | 


ence of a smaller river, called the Matapedia, 1 | 


the feathers of which were worn, I believe, as the | 


kingfisher in a hole in one of the great | 


the vegetation of the Restigouche. 

| There was not a tree in the forest nor a flower 
in the grass that did not seem so perfectly like 
| those at home that it was difficult for me to | 
realize that humming-birds could subsist on the 
|ordinary insects of the Northern Hemisphere, 
| and on its comparatively scanty yegetation. 

| That such birds should be able to live among 
| the flowering shrubs of gardens which are largely 
| exotic is less surprising; but in the forests of the 
Restigouche there was nothing but the most 
meagre representation of even the European flora. 
The trees were all essentially boreal—none of 
them flowering. 

That insect life, indeed, was abundant, I had 
painful evidence ; for the mosquitoes, the sand-flies 
and the black-flies seemed to hold a competitive | 
examination to see which of them should draw | 
the most blood from us all. . 

This is a common fact all over the Subarctic 
Area; and if humming-birds can subsist on | 
insects of this kind they may as well go to 
Baffin’s Bay for at least some portion of the year. 
| We descended the Restigouche in canoes; and 
| on the way stopped one day at a spot said to be a 
sure find for salmon. The Princess Louise tried | 
| the spot and almost at once hooked a good 

salmon. Whilst she was playing the fish a 
white-headed eagle soared over the spot, and 
seeing what was going on, perched upon a bare, 
blasted pine-tree which rose out of a burnt area 
of the steep mountain-side opposite to us, and | 
watched the whole operation for some time. | 
One other bird I noticed on the Restigouche 








| 


| Very familiar to me at home. This was the | 

| Spotted sandpiper—first cousin to, if not identical | 

| with, our own common sandpiper, which is an | 

abundant bird in the west of Scotland. 

This, however, is not a case in which the 
likeness is at all surprising. All the sandpipers 
have enormous power of flight, and could easily 

| pass along alP the shores and cross all the seas 
which separate North America from the north of | 


notes I heard from this bird reminded me more | birds—all marked by one characteristic style of | Europe. 


of the willow wrens of Europe than of any other 
bird. 

Close to our encampment at the other end of a 
small grass field many standing trees had been | 
cut; but the stumps remained, and young shoots | 
had sprung up abundantly from them. 
middle of this clearing, on entering it, I noticed a 
white poplar which had been left alone; and high | 
up in the stem a freshly-chipped round hole | 
betrayed a woodpecker's nest. 


In the | 


coloring and by an easy and graceful flight. 
| Their food, like that of the swallows, is caught on 
| the wing; and this of necessity implies a very 
| nice adjustment of weight to both sustaining and | 
| directing power. 
The English bird is a typical species; and its 
| evening flight in search of moths is one of the 
charms of the summer evenings in many parts of 
the country. But the American species is a much 
| larger and finer bird, and much more conspicuous, | 


Partridges. 


From the Restigouche we passed to a short 
excursion up the Cascapedia, which falls into the 
Bay of Chaleur, a considerable distance to the 
}eastward. In driving to a farm upon that river | 
we passed through a wood of deciduous trees, | 
‘chiefly birch and elm, and in the midst of the | 
| track our gig drove into the middle of a covey of | 
| young spruce partridges—which is the American 


As I advanced toward the tree the bird flew out | because the region of the air in which it hunts is | representative of the wood grouse of northern 


to reconnoitre, and I shot her. 


are extremely rare in Scotland, and very local as of its long, sharp wings can be seen without 


well as limited in numbers, even in England, I 
was eager to examine my new prize. 


On picking | 


| interruption from trees. 
I saw several of them dashing overhead and 


As woodpeckers | | at a great elevation, and the graceful evolutions | | Europe, called in French the Selinotte. 


I was very anxious tp see one of the chicks 
closely, and one of our party tried to catch a | 
| Specimen. The mother bird flew at him and | 


it up, I took it to be a perfect representative of the | sailing round at an immense height in the air, in | upon his back, and so effectually distracted his | 


greater spotted woodpecker of Europe. 

I noticed, however, that she had no crimson 
feathers either on the head or on the rump; and I | 
knew this coloring to be characteristic of all the 
corresponding European species. Instead of any 
crimson feathers there was a small patch of pale, 
silky, yellow feathers on the nape of the neck; 


but beyond this there was no other ornament | In early life I had often read the descriptions of | this day as singularly beautiful. 


than the beautiful spotting and barring of the | 
wings with contrasted whites and jet blacks. 

I noticed, on my way to the camp, that it | 
had three toes, instead of the full complement 


of four toes which, in the Picide, as well as the | 


other great family of climbers, the parrots, are 
generally arranged, two toes pointing forward | 
and two backward—instead of three forward and | 
one backward, which is the pattern of the foot in 
all perching birds. 


I then recollected that I had seen in ornitholog- | 


ical works that there exists a three-toed wood- 
pecker in Europe, whose habitat is Siberia and 
Scandinavia. 

Here, then, was another case of a close corre- 
spondence between the two Continents, pointing 


sweeping and curving lines of singular beauty. 


White-headed Eagle. 


| But the greatest ornithological event of my stay 
at the Indian Pool on the Restigouche was my 
| first sight of the white-headed American eagle. 





this fine bird given by Audubon and by Wilson, 
and had hoped to see it as they described it, 
| sailing round the Falls of Niagara. But the | 
progress of settlement has there, as elsewhere, 
driven away the larger and shyer species of birds, 
| while the upper Restigouche is almost as solitary | 
| as in the days of Audubon and Wilson. 

Late one afternoon, on looking down the course 


| of the river, I saw an eagle flapping heavily over | 


He was 

evidently hovering over some fish which he could 

| easily see in that crystal water. Getting out my 
field telescope, I soon had him in the field. 

I then saw the eagle dash down into the river, 

| but immediately rise again out of it, as if he had 

| missed his prey. It was evident, however, that 


| a shallow but rapid reach of the stream. 


| attention that the young all escaped into the 
thicket. 

A more beautiful bird than this old hen grouse 
I never saw. In her excitement she spread out 
her tail like a fan, and the broad chocolate band | 
which it presented round the margin of the 
feathers remains impressed upon my memory to | 


| This bird, though called in America a partridge, 
is a true grouse, and a very handsome member of 
that extensive family. 

| On the same day, close to the border of the 
| river, I also saw the American representative of | 
| that class of our European finches, the linnets, | 
peovcneen in the breeding season are adorned with 
| crimson feathers either on the breast or on the | 
forehead, or on both. But their American cousin 
far surpassed them. Almost the whole bird was 
a splendid crimson; but I had no gun with me, 
and I could not examine it closely. 

We had driven up the Cascapedia in gigs; but 
| We returned by canoes upon the river; and that 
day’s canoeing is impressed on my memory as 
having shown us, on the whole, the most 


leap, or nightingale. 


| ocean , 


| outlined against the red sky. 


to a close geographical connection such as no|there were more salmon lying on the same | beautiful, though not the most impressive, scenery 


I found in America. 

On the way I saw the only specimen I met with 
of the American heron. It was a smaller bird 
than our English common heron ; but it reminded 
me of the drawings I have seen of the species 
called the night heron, a few specimens of which 
have been recorded as taken in England. 

At the mouth-of the Cascapedia we rejoined the 
yacht which had brought us down the Bay of 
Chaleur; and during the rest of my sojourn in 


| America I saw little more of its ornithology. 


I may record, however, my impression that, 
space for space, the country is less populous with 
birds than corresponding areas in Great Britain. 
I noticed particularly that in the primeval forests 


lof the Restigouche, when one penetrated their 
| gloom any distance beyond the banks of the river 


| or the edges of some clearing, there were very few 
audible sounds of bird life.’ Rather an oppressive 
silence reigned; and it was evident that through 
vast spaces covered with a dense growth of spruce, 
balsam and white pines there was very little 
variety or abundance of life of any kind. 

Among the villa residences of Cambridge, near 


| Boston, I saw starlings and cowbirds for the first 


time; and at Newport I caught glimpses of 
several birds which I did not know; but which 
left on me the impression of a considerable 
abundance and variety of birds in all the settled 
portions of the country. 

But with the exception of the thrush, called the 
robin, I heard no songs equal to those of the 
European skylark, blackbird, song thrush, black- 
On the other hand, the 
average of beautiful and brilliant coloring was 
decidedly superior to that of our European birds. 


oe 


For the Companion. 


OUR MEETING WITH TOM BELL. 


How my side did ache, to be sure, from riding! 
But I was too proud to complain, and kept my 
little Indian pony’s nose close up behind my 
father’s large mouse-colored mule. 

It was on the old mountain trail which led, in 
1857 and thereabouts, from Brandy City, Sierra 
County, California, far down to the Yuba River, 
and then far up to the long backbone ridge 
known as the Slate Range. When the trail got 
fairly out where it had plenty of elbow room it 
was metamorphosed into the Marysville Road. 

A wonderful piece of primitive engineering was 
this dizzy little trail, that lay like a piece of gray 
thread around some of the grandest mountains of 
the whole Sierras. Four miles of descent so steep 
that if one could only get up courage and let go 
he would roll the whole distance, with no inter- 
ruptions save bounces; then, forfi@uiles up from 
where ‘“‘the Yuba runs red evermore,’’ an ascent 
so toilsome that the poor mules—for horses were 
seldom used—had to stop every few rods, in a 
painful effort to ‘“‘catch wind.”’ 

My feet hung away out over awful chasms, in 
the bottom of which the Yuba gleamed like a line 
of light, and the miners looked like flies and ants. 


and | The nest of the American bird was a mass of | which also was @ close representative of a bird Then if I looked up I had to stop and rest and 


look again before I could see the summit, and [ 
could not always do it then. 
It was a rough journey for a girl, but it had 


| much fascination for me; and as often as father 


had to make his ‘‘collection’’ trips—for he was an 
extensive cattle-dealer—I was eager to volunteer 
my company. 

“Just another pull or so, daughter, and we are 
over the climb; then if Tom Bell doesn't catch us 
we shall be at the Slate Range House in good 
time for supper.” 

Tom Bell was a noted highwayman of that 
section in those days. Ina romantic mood, I had 
named my shaggy little pony Tom Bell in his 
honor. 

As the leather saddle-bags which hung on the 
pommel of father’s saddle contained several 
thousand dollars in gold dust, coin and bank- 
notes, we were not desirous of meeting the 
original Tom Bell. 

We rounded the summit a while before sunset, 
and took the road down the long ridge, through a 
dense pine forest. Who that has known these 
mountains in their primeval condition can ever 
forget those wonderful pines, through whose 
numberless needles the lightest breeze sighed 
musically, and the sterner gales roared like the 
I think I see the miles and miles of soft 
carpet formed by the fallen pine needles. And 
oh, the resinous odors that made one sniff and 
sniff, as though he never could get enough! 

We came after a time to a little summit, bevond 
whiclr was another rise; and between, a depres- 


| sion which could scarcely be called a valley. 


Across the intervening tree-tops we saw the 
forms of two men mounted on mules plainly 
They seemed to be 
quarrelling, and were to all appearance very 
much intoxicated. The wide sombreros, scarlet 
sashes, great steel spurs and long, flowing black 
hair indicated that they were Mexicans. 

They reeled and swayed on their animals, and 
lunged at each other; but I noticed that, although 
their reelings became sometimes perilous, they 
always righted themselves in the saddle. 

My father apparently took no notice of them, 
and yet I knew he had been watching their 
movements keenly. Presently he said to me in a 
low voice: 

“Mary, they are shamming, and if I am not 
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mistaken they mean mischief. I know you area 
brave girl; and now you must keep your wits 
about you, and do as I tell you. 
ride right along, as though quite unsuspicious, 
until we get down into the valley here. In the 
most secluded part is a little bridle-path which 
will bring us out, after a circuit of five miles, just 
behind the Slate Range House. We must turn 
off there and ride for our lives, with just as little 
noise as possible.” 

For an instant I grew so faint I could hardly 
keep my saddle; then my courage arose to the 
emergency. 

In the meantime the quarrel between the two 
men had apparently reached a crisis. One of 
them half-tumbled off his mule, and now stood 


by the roadside behind his animal, as though too | 


much dazed to know exactly what to do next; 
but a movement of his right shoulder betrayed 
that he was fingering his pistol. 

The other man had fallen forward on the 
pommel of his great Mexican saddle, seemingly 
too drunk to hold himself erect; 


panion in such a posi- 
tion that we should 
have to pass between 
the two. They had 
evidently taken their 
position because it 
commanded the road 
for a long distance in 
either direction. 

On we came, as 
if we were going 
straight into their 
trap. We descended 
into the little valley, 
where for a few rods 
the road was hidden 
from them by the 
dense forest. As we 
entered this obscured 
portion my father 
quietly passed me one 
of his pistols, which 
I had learned to use 
well. Then he turned 
my pony into the dim 
bridle-path, and as he 
did so he whispered: ‘Now, daughter, just 
keep cool and ride. If they come up with us 
we'll fight. If they kill me, and you cannot 
possibly get away from them, use your pistol; 
but’’—here his face grew white—‘‘keep one bullet 
in the pistol, and if the very worst comes, use 
it on yourself. God bless you, darling!" 

With that he turned his heel which was next to 
me, and touched Tom's side with his great spur. 
We were off like the wind, the fallen pine needles 
deadening the sound of our trampling. 

Whenever poor little Tom seemed inclined to 
lag, the touch of my father’s steel spur drove him 
on. In this way we had gone some three miles, 


and were beginning to breathe more freely, when | 


the dull sound of approaching hoof-beats and the 
crackling of twigs told us that we were pursued. 


Father’s face grew a shade paler as his spur | 


again touched Tom’s flank. The mouse-colored 
mule showed no signs of fatigue, and never 
flagged in her long, coyote-like lope. 

Nearer and nearer came our pursuers. A 
pistol-shot rang on the air, and the bullet scattered 
a shower of pine needles just over our heads. 


Then came another, and the mule leaped to | 


one side. The bullet passed through father’s left 
legging instead of his body, toward which it was 
aimed. 

“Go on!"’ my father called to me. 
turned, raised his pistol, aimed and _ fired. 
Glancing back I saw, whirling up behind us, the 
two men whom we had seen further back. Then 
I saw the mule which the foremost one of the two 
was riding fall, shot through the head. A pistol- 
ball which the man had discharged at the moment 
passed wildly overhead. 

The other man, riding forward, fired, and his 
bullet whizzed past my ears. Almost at the same 
instant my father fired again, and the leader, who 
was just struggling from his fallen animal and 
aiming at father, fell back, throwing up his right 
arm with a cry. 

At this the other man’s mule reared and fell 


backward, his rider springing off in time to save | 


himself from being crushed. I saw all this, 
though my pony was running at his utmost 
speed. 

Then my father wheeled his mule and soon 
gained my side. 

“We're all right, my daughter,’’ he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘Before they can get themselves together, 


we shall be too near the Slate Range House for | 


them to follow us.” 

A few minutes of swift riding brought the white 
buildings of the hotel into view. At the door the 
landlord and a number of packers, miners and 
travellers gathered around us. As father helped 
me to alight, more dead than alive, I noticed a 
small stream of blood on his legging. 

It came from an ugly flesh wound in his leg, of 
which father insisted he had been quite uncon- 
scious until I called his attention to it. 


It was only a few weeks after this adventure | 


that all northern California was excited over the 
capture of the notorious highwayman, Tom Bell. 


He was brought to Marysville for trial. My father | 
When the pris- | 


was chosen a juror in the case. 
oner was brought into the court-room he carried 
his right arm in a sling. 


We will) 


but he had | 
reined his mule across the road from his com- 


Then he} 





In examining a number of disguises which had | was about to occur, in which he would be the 


| been captured with him, a long black wig was | principal actor. 
found, which he was ordered by the judge to | speech. 


puton. Lo! our leading Mexican highwayman 
was before us! 


“You must give up one of your belongings,— | 


whichever is dearest to you,—for this is to be a 


From the evidence the fact was elicited that his | sacrificial offering !’’ 


broken arm was the cause of his final capture. 
Thus ended the career of one of the most 


desperate characters that infested the northern be the most appropriate thing to give. 


This somewhat confused the boy ; not because 
he was selfish, but rather uncertain what would 
Then, 


| mines in the latter part of the fifties; and thus I | too, he supposed that his grandmother referred 


had my first experience with highwaymen, at the | to his ornaments and playthings only. 


age of thirteen. = G,rere STEVENS WALTER. 


———— 


For the Companion. 


HOPEDAH’S FIRST OFFERING. 


” 


‘“‘Hopédah. coowah!’’ was the sonorous call 
which came from a large tepee in the midst of the 
Indian encampment. In answer to the summons 
| there emerged from the woods, which were only a 
few steps away, a boy accompanied by a splendid 
black dog. 


“Now, 


just keep cool and ride.” 


of the little fellow to distinguish him from the 
other Sioux boys, except that he had a brighter 
and more impressionable face. 

He hastened to the tent from which he had been 
summoned, carrying in his hands a bow and 
arrows, gorgeously painted, while the small birds 
and squirrels that he had killed with his weapons 
| dangled from his belt. 

Within the tent two old women sat, one on each 
side of the fire. Unchedah was the boy's grand- 
mother, who had brought up the motherless 
child. Wahchewin was only a caller, but she 
had been invited to remain and assist in the first 
personal offering of Hopedah to the ‘Great 
Mystery.” 

This was a matter which had pretty much 
monopolized Unchedah'’s mind for several days. 
It was her custom to do this when each of her 
children attained the age of eight summers. 
They had all been celebrated as warriors and 
| hunters among their tribe, and she had not 

hesitated to claim for herself a good share of the 
honors they achieved, because she had brought 
them early to the notice of the Great Mystery. 

She believed that her influence had helped to 
| regulate and develop the characters of her sons to 
| the height of savage nobility and strength of 


| manhood. 





| village that Unchedah intended to give a feast in 
| honor of her grandchild Hopedah’s first sacrificial 


It had been whispered throughout the tepee | 
| the dog! 


| 
| 


| 





| offering. This was a mere speculation, however, | 


| for the clear-sighted old woman had determined 

| to keep the matter secret until the first part of it 

should be completed, believing that the Great 

| Mystery should be met in silence and dignity. 

The boy came rushing into the lodge, followed 

| by his dog, Ohitika (Brave), who was wagging 
his tail promiscuously, as if to say, ‘‘Master and 
I are really hunters !"’ 

Hopedah breathlessly gave a descriptive narra- 
| tive of the killing of each bird and squirrel, as 
| he pulled them off his belt and threw them before 
his grandmother. 

“This blunt-headed arrow,”’ said he, ‘actually 
had eyes this morning! Before the squirrel 
| dodges around the tree it strikes him on the 
head, and as he falls to the ground my Ohitika is 
upon him!” 

He knelt upon one knee as he talked, his black 
| eyes shining like evening stars. 

“Sit down here,’’ said Unchedah to the boy ; “1 
have something to say to you. You see that you 
are now almost a man. Observe the game you 
have brought me! It will not be long before you 
will leave me, for a brave warrior must seek 
opportunities to make him great among his 
people. 

“You must endeavor to equal your father and 
grandfather,’ she went on. ‘They were warriors 
and feast-makers. But it is not the poor hunter 
who makes many feasts. Do you not remember 
the ‘Legend of the Feast-Maker,’ who gave forty 
| feasts in twelve moons? And have you forgotten 
the story of the great warrior who sought the will 
of the Great Mystery? To-day you will make 
your first offering to him!” 
| The concluding sentence fairly dilated the 
young hunter's eyes, for he felt that a great event 


| dialogue. 


| dissuaded 


So he 
volunteered : 

“T can give up my best bow and arrows, and 
all the paints I have, and—and my bear’s-teeth 
necklace, grandmother !”” 

“Are these the things dearest to you?” 
retorted. 

“Not the bow and arrows, but the paints will 
be very hard to get, for there are no white people 
near; and the necklace—it is not easy to get one 
soon! I will also give up my otter-skin head- 
wear, if you think that is not enough.” 

‘‘But think, my bov—yvou have not mentioned 


she 


to the Great 
tery.”” 

The boy looked into 
the woman’s face with 
a puzzled expression. 

“T have nothing as 
good as those things 
I have named, grand- 
mother, unless it is 
my spotted pony ; and 


Mys- 


I am sure that the 
Great Mystery will 
not require a little 


boy to make him so 
largea gift! Besides, 
my father gave three 
otter-skins and five 
eagle feathers for him, 
and I promised to 
keep him a long time 
if the Blackfeet or the 
Crows do not steal 
him.”* 

Unchedah was not 
fully satisfied with the 
boy’s free offerings. 
Perhaps it had not occurred to him what she 
really wanted. But Unchedah knew well where 
his affection was vested. His faithful dog, his 
pet and companion! Hopedah was almost 
inseparable from the loving beast! 

She was sure that it would be difficult to obtain 
his consent to sacrifice the animal, but she 
ventured upon a final appeal. 

“You must remember,”’ she said, ‘‘that in this 
offering you will call upon him who looks at vou 
from every creation. Through the wind you hear 
him whisper to you. He gives his war-whoop 
in the thunder. He watches you by day with his 
eye, the sun; through the night he gazes upon 
your sleeping countenance with the moon. 

“In short,’’ she said, “it is the Mystery of 
mysteries, who controls all things, to whom you 
will make your first offering. On this act you 
will ask him to grant you what he has granted to 
few men. I know you wish to be a great warrior 


and hunter. I am not prepared to see my 
Hopedah show any cowardice; for the love of 
possessions is a woman's trait, and not a 
brave’s.”’ 


During his grandmother's last speech the boy 
was completely aroused to the spirit of manliness, 
and in his excitement he was willing to give up 
anything he had—even his pony. But he was 
unmindful of his friend and companion, Ohitika, 
So, scarcely had Unchedah finished 
speaking, when he almost shouted : 

“Grandmother, I will give up any of my 
possessions for the offering to the Great Mystery ! 
You may select what you think will be most 
pleasing to him.”’ 

There were two silent spectators of this little 
One was Wahchewin; the other was 
Ohitika. The woman had been invited to stay, 
although only a caller. The dog, by force of 
habit, had taken up his usual position by the side 
of his master, when they first entered the tepee. 
Without moving a muscle save those of his eyes, 
he had been a very close observer of what passed. 

Had the dog but moved once to attract the 
attention of his little friend, he might have been 
from that impetuous exclamation: 
“Grandmother, I will give up any of my posses- 
sions!” 

It was hard for Unchedah to tell the boy that 
he must part with his dog; but she was equal to 
the situation. 

‘“‘Hopedah,”’ she proceeded, cautiously, “‘you 
are a young brave! I know, though young, your 
heart is strong and your courage is great. You 
will be pleased to give up the dearest thing you 
have for your first offering. You must give up 
Ohitika! He is brave; and you, too, are brave. 
He will not fear death; you will bear his loss 
bravely. Come—here are four bundles of paints 
and a filled pipe; let us go to the place!” 

When the last words were uttered Hopedah did 
not seem to hear them. He was simply unable to 
speak. Toa civilized eye he would have appeared 
at that moment like a little copper statue. His 
bright black eyes were fast melting in floods of 


He swallowed two or three big mouthfuls of 


But Unchedah resumed her | heartache, and the little warrior was master of 


the situation. 


“Grandmother, my Brave will have to die! 


| Let me tie together two of the prettiest tails of the 


There was nothing in the appearance | some of the things that will be a pleasant offering | 


tears, when he caught his grandmother's eye and | 


remembered her oft-repeated adage, ‘‘Tears for 
woman, and the war-whoop for man to drown 
sorrow !"" 


squirrels that he and I killed this morning, to 
show to the Great Mystery what a good hunter he 
has been. Let me paint him myself!’’ 

This request Unchedah could not refuse, and 
she left the pair alone for a few minutes while she 
went to ask Wacoota to execute Ohitika. 

Every Indian boy knows that when a warrior 
is about to meet death he must sing a death dirge. 
Hopedah thought of his Ohitika as a person who 
would meet his death without a struggle, so he 
began to sing a dirge for him, at the same time 
hugging him tight to himself. As if he were a 
human being, he whispered in his ear: 

“Be brave, my Ohitika! I shall remember 
you the first time I am upon the war-path in the 
Chippeway country !"" 

At last he heard Unchedah talking with a man 
outside the tepee, so he quickly took his paints. 

Ohitika was a jet black dog, with a silver tip 
on the end of his tail and his nose, beside one 
white paw and a white star upon a protuberance 
between his ears. 

Hopedah knew that a man who prepares for 
death usually paints with red and black. Nature 
had partially provided Ohitika in this respect, so 
that only red was required; and this Hopedah 
supplied generously. 

Then he took off a piece of red cloth and tied it 
around the dog's neck; to this he fastened two of 
the squirrel-tails and a wing of the oriole they 
had killed that morning. 

Just then it occurred to him that good warriors 
always mourn for their departed friends, and the 
usual mourning was black paint. He unloosened 
his black, braided locks, ground a dead coal. 
mixed it with bear's oil and rubbed it 
entire face. 

During this time every hole in the tent was 
occupied with an eye. Among the lookers-on 
was his grandmother. She was very near relent- 
ing. Had she not feared the wrath of the Great 
Mystery, she would have been happy to call out 
to the boy, ‘Keep vour dear dog, my child!" 

As it was, Hopedal came out of the tepee with 
his face looking like an eclipsed moon, leading 
his beautiful dog, who was even more handsome 
with the red touches on his specks of white. 

It was Unchedah's turn to struggle with the 
storm and burden in her soul. But the boy was 
emboldened by the people’s admiration for his 
bravery, and did not shed a tear. As soon as she 
was able to speak, the loving grandmother said : 

“No, my young brave; not so! You must not 
mourn for your first offering. Wash your face, 
and then we will go.” 

The boy obeyed, submitted Ohitika to Wacoota 
with a smile, and walked off with his grand- 
mother and Wahchewin. 

They followed a well-beaten foot-path leading 
over the bank of the Minnesota, through a 
beautiful grove of oak and finally around and 
under a very high cliff. The murmuring of the 
river came up from just below. 

On the opposite side was a perpendicular white 
cliff, from which extended back a gradual slope 
of land, clothed with the majestic mountain oak. 
The scenery was impressive and wild. 

Wahchewin had paused without a word when 
the party reached the edge of the cliff. It had 
been arranged between her and Unchedah that 
she should wait there for Wacoota, who was tu 
bring as far as that the portion of the offering 
with which he was entrusted. 

The boy and his grandmother descended the 
bank, following the tortuous foot-path until they 
reached the water's edge. Then they proceeded 
to the mouth of an immense cave some fifty feet 
above the river, under the cliff. A little stream 
of clear and limpid water trickled down from a 
spring within the cave. 

This little watercourse as a sort of 
natural staircase for the visitors. A _ cool, 
pleasant atmosphere breathed from the mouth of 
the cavern. Really it was a shrine of nature, and 
it was not strange that the tribe used it for their 
place of offerings. 

A feeling of awfulness and reverence came tu 
the boy. ‘It is the home of the Great Mystery, 
he thought to himself; and the impressivenes- 
of his surroundings made him forget his sorrow. 

Very soon Wahchewin came with some difficult, 
up the steps. She placed the body of Ohitika 
upon the ground in a lifelike position, and 
again left the two alone. 

As soon as she disappeared from view, Unche- 
dah, with all solemnity and reverence, unfastened 
the leather strings that held the four small 
bundles of paints and one of tobacco, while the 
filled pipe was laid beside the dead Ohitika. 

She scattered paints and tobacco all about. 
Again they stood for a few moments silently by 
their offering. ‘Then she drew a deep breath, and 
began her prayer to the Great Mystery : 

“OQ Great Mystery! we hear thy voice in the 
rushing waters below us! We hear thy whisper 
in the great oaks above! Our spirits are refreshed 
with thy breath from within this cave. Oh, hear 
our prayer! Behold this little boy, and bless 
him! Make him a warrior and a hunter, as 
great as thou didst make his father and his 
grandfather !”’ 

And with this prayer the little warrior had 
completed his first offering. 

CHARLES ALEXANDER EASTMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


MY GREAT-GREAT UNCLE’S WIFE. 


Above a quaint old chimney-piece 
A canvas glows with life— 

You almost look for smile and speech, 
My great-great uncle’s wife, 

In lace fichu and feathered toque,— 
A master-piece of West, 

Who crowned his fame with this proud dame, 
The noble, fair Celeste! 


Right loyal blood was hers, I trow, 
In time of peace or war, 

Whose trusty swords were true to France 
And Henry of Navarre! 

Whose hearts and hands 
When duty, made her claim, 

Nor feared a foe, the world could show,— 
Of nation or of name! 


ne’er quailed nor failed, 


But doughty deeds and valiant hearts 
ere helpless to protect 

In Terror’s Reign, when every 

France was held “suspect, 

‘Till fair Celeste, with woman’s wit 
And will, contrived the plan 

To cheat the ear of Robespierre, 

And all his murderous clan! 


home 


One misty_morn at brink of day, 
A team drove to the line— 

The sentinel looked grim and called, 
“Good citizen, the sign!’’ 

Quick came the magic talisman, 
“Aye, citizen, what freight?” 

“The casks of beer bound for frontier.” 
“Pass this team through the gate!” 


In cargo safe of friendly ship 
The casks of beer were stored, 
The most intoxicating beer 
‘hat ever came a-board, 
The Captain said to mate and crew. 
When on the deck appeares 
A velvet cloak and feathered toque, 
And every sailor cheered! 


Long reigned this maid and matron fair, 
Of hearts and homes the queen, 

In land that owned no tyrant’s rule, 
And feared no guillotine ; 

And goeat-genndiens the story tell 
Of how she won the sign, 

And made small beer of Robespierre, 
The day she passed the line! 


ZITELLA COCKE. 


oo 
For the Companion. 


A CANADIAN TWILIGHT. 


fhe white mists gather on marsh and fen, 
And down by the river’s edge 
The tide is lapping the fibrous grass, 
And the snarls of sea-green sedge. 
Away in the west the sunset glow 
‘ades out of the cold grey sky; 
And up from the reeds that bend and quake, 
Comes the red-necked loon’s weird cry: 
“Oh-00-whi-o00-who-wi, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-oo— 
who-wi!” 
Il. 


The fisher boats in the bogety bay 
Lie anchored serene and still; 
A red light gleams like a far faint star 
From the dim crest of the hill. 
The wind through the high-limbed poplar trees 
Is sweet as some quaint old tune, 
Yet sadder, sweeter than crooning wind, 
Pipes the single red-necked loon: 
“Oh-00-whi-oo-who-wi, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-oo— 
who-wi!”’ 
11k. 


From shadowless heights the night creeps down 
And muffies the sounding shore ; 

The still white boats gleam spectral and thin, 
And the red light shows no more, 

Yet ever across the darkening world 
Creeps the river’s monotone, 

And the pensive, plaintive murmuring 
Of the red-necked loon alone : 

“OR-ce-wm ag wae-wt, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-oo— 

o-wi!l’”’ 


JOSETTE GERTRUDE MENARD. 
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For the Companion, 


THE QUEEN AND THE FISHERMAN. | 


A late number of the English Court Journal 
contained a touching anecdote of the queen which | 
may be new to American readers. 

Soon after the death of Prince Albert the. queen 
returned to Balmoral, where they had spent so | 
many happy summers. One day she saw a 
Highland woman standing at the door of her 
cottage, dressed in mourning. She was the wife 
of one of Prince Albert’s gillies. 


The queen stopped. ‘Where is Shamus, 
Mary ?”’ she asked. 
The woman burst into tears. ‘‘Deid! Deid of 


the fever, ma’am!”’ she cried. 

The queen went into the cottage, and sitting by 
the lonely fireside, heard the story of Mary’s 
trouble, weeping as she listened. 

“I, too, have suffered!’’ she said. ‘‘And my 
husband was so good—so good, Mary !"’ 

When she ieft the cottage she said to her 
attendant, ‘‘It has helped me so much to talk to 
some one who has borne my trouble! She knows 
just what I have passed through.” 

Even in her high position, Queen Victoria’s | 
life has been exceptionally splendid and _ pros- 
perous. She has ruled from girlhood to old age 
over milliorfs of subjects, and has been honored 
and beloved by them. But the loss of her husband 
has been to her the chief fact in her life, and fhe 
companionship of her children its greatest happi- 
ness. 

On the coast of Virginia there is a lonely island 
inhabited only by a few oystermen, very poor and 
ignorant. A visitor to the island last summer 
was struck by the noble, thoughtful face of an 
old man among these poor islanders. 

“You look as if the world had used you well,” 
he said to him. 

“Tt has!’’ the fisherman replied, eagerly. “TI 
have had a happy life. There my home,”’ 
pointing to a rude cabin, snug and warm. ‘And 
there is my old wife that’s loved me for fifty years, 
and my good son. And every day when I’m out 


is 


| alone on the oyster shoals, and the sun shining, I 

| talk to God and tell Him all that’s in my heart. 
Yes, sir, 1 have had a happy life.” 

The majority of men think that wealth and 


| position are the most desirable objects in human | 


| life. Yet this man who had neither, and the 
| woman whose rank is the highest on earth, alike 
find happiness in home and its homely joys. 
They satisfy the heart as nothing else but faith in 
God can. 


~oo—— 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 

A popular preacher who was accustomed to 
write 
Sunday by a critic of excellent taste. 
it that particularly pleased you?” 
preacher. The critic referred in detail to a special 
| passage of the sermon. 
preacher exclaimed. “That was the only portion 
of the sermon that was not written. 


“What was 


reached that point, a new thought came to me like | 

a flash, and I enlarged upon it extemporaneously.” 

“Then you would do better to preach hereafter | 
" | 


without notes,” replied the critic. 


The preacher made the experiment for several 
Sundays, but with such indifferent success that he 
returned to the practice of writing his sermons. 

| He had made the mistake of preaching extenipo- 
raneously without adequate preparation. 

He had depended upon continuous flashes of 
inspiration like that which illuminated the passage 


admired by the complimentary critic, but they had | 


not come. 
The best extemporaneous sermons and addresses 
| arethought out with painstaking care beforehand. 
That was Mr. Beecher’s lifelong habit. Mr. Glad- 
stone, like Mr. Bright, has adopted the same 
practice, and not infrequently writes the introduc- 
tion and peroration so as to render them more 

effective. 

A well-known lawyer who entered the United 
States Senate greatly impaired his reputation as 
an orator by lack of ——— He was naturally 
indolent, and from long practice in the courts he 
had convinced himself that he could always depend 
upon his resources as a fluent talker. 

“I never prepare myself for a public occasion,” 
he once remarked to a friend. “I can think aloud 
on my feet as [I go along.” 

He made such bad work of public speaking 
during his last days that audiences began to wonder 
how he had ever gained a reputation as an orator. 
When he fancied that he was ‘thinking aloud,” he 
was talking thoughtlessly. 

It was a lawyer of that habit of mind who 
inspired one of Mr. Lincoln’s cutting sarcasms. He 

| had been talking in a circle, making no real progress 
in his argument, and only confusing and bewil- 
| dering the court. 
Mr. Lincoln compared him to a man on the San 
| gamon, who had built a steamboat with a six-foot 
| boiler and a ten-foot whistle. Whenever the whistle 
| was blown it used up all the steam so that the boat 
| stopped, and could not go on. 
| ‘oo elaborate preparation may render a speech 
academic or overwrought. Charles Sumner labored 
in his library, trimming and polishing his sentences, 
and with all its splendors of rhetoric and dignity of 
diction, his oratory on this account sometimes 
seemed to lack spontaneity. 
mentary speakers in England, Joseph Cowen had 
the same fault. 
| The true orator broods over his subject until he 
| has thought his way through it and completely 
mastered it. He will not think on his feet, nor 
make any effort to eomnnnenet posengne or sentences, 
but will speak out of the fullness of mind and 
heart. 


Oe 
| A FRUIT-TASTER. 

| A commercial value attaches to delicacy of taste, 
| a fact illustrated in the case of “‘wine-tasters” and 
“tea-tasters,”” who are generously paid for judging 
vintages of wine and chops of tea. Mr. Jeaffreson, 
in his “Book About the Table,” tells a story of M. 
Petit-Radel, the official taster of fruit to Louis 
XVIII. of France. 

M. Radel, who was chief librarian of the /nstitut, 
had a taste so exacting that it was seldom satisfied 
with the grapes, nectarines and peaches brought to 
his age palate by the gardeners anxious to 
supply the king’s table. 

One day, while he was in his official study exam. 


| ining an ancient manuscript, the door opened and 
outstretched hand helc 


through it an a basket 
containing four superb peaches. ‘ 
day, and the librarian’s appetite rose at the spec- 
tacle. “Enter, enter!” he ejaculated. 

The gardener obeyed. M. Radel, without speak- 
ing, seated himself in an easy chair, crossed his 
legs, folded his hands, and waited with a face 
expressing curiosity, doubt and hope. Cutting one 
of the peaches in four parts with a silver knife, the 

ardener fixed one-quarter on the point, and said 
na tone of entreaty as he put the morsel between 
the epicure’s lips, ‘‘Taste the water.” 

M. Radel closed his eyes, and was silent for two 
or three minutes, during which time the gardener 
regarded him with anxiety. 

“Good! very good, my friend!” said he at last, 
opening his eyes. 

Placing the second quarter between the epicure’s 
teeth, the gardener said with more firmness, **Taste 
the flesh!” 

The judge moved his mouth, and remarked with 
stronger accents of approval, “Ah, very good, my 
friend, very good!” 

“Taste the aroma!” said the gardener, more 
confidently, as he inserted the third quarter. 

“Good—rery good! my friend, very good!” 

The remaining quarter was placed on the end of 
the epicure’s tongue, and the gardener exclaimed 
in a tone of triumph, ‘‘Taste the whole!” 

“My friend,” exclaimed the delighted epicure, 
holding out both hands, “it is perfect! it is superb! 
You have conquered every difficulty. I give you 
the homage of my admiration. From to-morrow, 
your peaches shall be served on the table of the 
king!” 


+e 


REVOLVING HOUSES. 

Many very queer dwellings have undoubtedly 
been constructed in this country. Circular houses, 
with rooms shaped somewhat like pieces of pie, 
have been built several times, and octagonal houses 
are to be found, probably, in every state. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether any such house was 
ever constructed as is described in a Paris journal 
as being exceedingly popular in the United States 
“on account of the cyclones.” 

This house, in behalf of which the Paris paper 
informs us that a patent has been taken out, is the 
maison revolver, or revolving house, and is described 
as follows: 

“The model represents a house mounted on an 
axis or pivot, and at its two extremities are an 
immense and powerful weather-vane and a cannon. 
When a gale comes, the house turns on its pivot, 
obeying the movements of the weather-vane. 
_“This movement points the cannon in the direc- 
tion from which the 
same time automatically discharges the gun. 

| “Asis well known, the effect of a cannon-shot on 


out his sermons was complimented one} 
asked the | 
“That is strange!” the | 


When 1} 


Among recent partlia- | 


It was a scorching | 


ale is blowing, and at the | 


acyclone is to produce such a concussion in the 
atmosphere as instantly to break the force of the 
wind, and even to change its course.” 

| Theinhabitant of the “cyclone region” of America 
| is able, according to this Parisian account, to sleep 
| in peace in his revolving house, confident that, no 
matter how suddenly the tempest may come, his 
weather-vane and pivot cannon will take care of 
him and his family. 

The absurdity of this statement, which does more 
credit to the inventiveness of the French editor 
than it does to his trustworthiness as a chronicler 
of the times, justifies the wisdom of the proverb 
about the necessity of going from home to hear 
the news. 





<-@+ 
For the Companion. 


IN THE LANE. 


Limb linked with limb, old elms o’erspan the lane :— 
A dim, sweet spot, where one would surely rest 
To hear the wind among the leaves like rain, 
nd gaze a while upon the eons west, 
With gentle sadness yet no touch of pain; 


As I do now; while with warm odorous wings, 
The eyening hovers down, and gleam by gleam, 

| The cloud-glow darkens, and familiar things 
Grow beautifully strange, as in a dream, 

Amid the glamour that the twilight brings. 


And silence, like a presence whose soft palm 
Rests in light benediction on the brow, 

| Soothing the spirit with lethean balm, 

| Stands in the porch of night; the world below, 

And all the starry solitudes, are calm. 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 
<-oee 
HUMORS OF THE FAIR. 

A visitor to the World’s Fair jotted down actual 
little occurrences which he or his friends saw, and 
which indicate phases of American character. An 
old farmer, leaning on the arm of his daughter, 


hastily through the galleries. Some of the most 





Art Building. 
| “Now, father, you aint enjoyin’ the works of art 
a bit!” said the daughter. 
“Why, Naney, Iam enjoyin’ them. But my eyes 
do ache so!” 


“Gracious!” she 
exclaimed, cheer- 
fully, after a mo- 


ment’s pause. ‘Let’s 
go back to the Mis- 
souri State Buildin’ 
again, an’ see if any 


old man took his 
seat in the ‘“cattle- 
ear,” beaming on his 
neighbors. “Yes, sir, 
it’s a wonderful ex- 
hibition! Nothin’ 
like it in the world! 
Why, sir, I’ve been 
sittin’ in our state 
buildin’ since noon, 
an’ I’ve seen -more 
men from our coun- 
ty than you’d meet 
any court day. 
We're goin’ home to-night.” And Nancy buttoned 
his overcoat with a wistful smile. 

A stout Pennsylvania Dutchman passed copies 
of antique statues and pictures of nude figures, as 
do most untravelled Ameri- 
cans, with averted eyes. He 
stopped at last before the 
much-admired group of ‘The 
Cider-Press.” 

“Um! Ja, dat isa gut Penn. 
sylvany cider-press! But 
nobody can make cider mit 
no clothes on. Dat is agen de 
law,” and he walked on un- 
conscious that his criticism 
was based on true art, as 
well as decency. 

A ep ares. cheaply- 
dressed little woman stopped 
near a group of artists who 
| were examining a famous 
historical picture. She lis- 
tened to their discussion of 
“tone” and “feeling,” and the 
high conception of the pict- 
ure, and then said with a 
decisive nod: 

“That’s bad art.” 

“Ah! Why, madam?” 

“Look at that tablecloth. 











tablecloth! I don’t know much about paintin’, but 
I do understand ironin’!” she said, and she went 
on her way triumphantly. 

| A man ‘halted, catalogue in hand, before the 
| picture of a child, “Wilhelmina, Queen of the 
| Netherlands.” 

| “A very trig little miss!” he said. “Ought to be 
| in the public school. How any man ean prefer to 
| be ruled by a chit like that when he might be boss 
| in his own ward, passes me!” 


<o+ 


ALMOST CAPTURED. 

The commander of a blockade ship, the Anderson, 
off the coast of Texas in 1862, went ashore upon 
what he supposed was the deserted island of 
Matagorda, on Christmas morning, intending to 
shoot one of the wild cattle known to be wandering 
|}about the island. His boat’s crew wore their 
| cutlasses, and there were half a dozen Sharp’s 
| rifles in the stern sheets. They got over the bar 
| by waiting for a heavy roller, and landed near the 
abandoned lighthouse. 

Leaving the crew in the boat, the captain, with 
the doctor and the coxswain, clambered up into 
the tower of the lighthouse to get a view of their 
surroundings. The captain 
| adventure in his book, ‘‘Twenty Years at Sea.” 
| 
| 


He unslung his marine glass, looked at his 
steamer, and then turned his gaze inland. He did 
not take a very long look. Just over a sheltering 
sand-hill, almost at their feet, was a Confederate 


camp! The tents indicated the presence of at least 


two brass field-pieces. 

For a inoment the captain hoped that his party 
had not been noticed; but as he looked again he 
saw men stealing over the sand-hills toward his 
boat, which they doubtless meant to capture by 
surprise. 

The captain acknowledges that for an instant he 
lost his wits, but the doctor’s question, “‘Hadn’t we 
better be getting out of this?’”? brought him to him- 
self, and the trio made all haste to the ground. 


The boat’s crew, meanwhile, had set up a bottle | 


for a mark, and were shying stones at it. 

“Into the boat, men 
ran toward them. “They are almost on top of 
us!” 

By this time the Confederates were pouring over 
the sand-hills with exuliart shouts. The boat flew, 
shots were fired, and then the doctor cried: 

“They are bringing the field-piece over the hill, 
captain!” 

“Give way, lads!” 


shouted the captain. “Make 


her jump, if you don’t want to sleep in prison | 


to-night!” 


gazed vaguely from side to side as they marched | 


| interesting of his observations were made in the | 


of our folks is here.” | 
In the evening the | 


Nobody could iron creases as deep as them in a) 


himself relates the | 


|a hundred men, and before one of the tents were | 


!” the captain shouted, as he | 


Shells began to fall. One man was wounded, 
but kept on pulling, and the boat seemed in a fair 
way to get out of range when a new danger 
appeared. Men were launching a boat from the 
beach ahead, evidently designing to cut off the 
Federal boat before it could reach the bar. 

Before the boat could be got afloat, however, 
there came the report of a heavy gun from outside 
and the Yankees saw a rifle-shell land in the san 
very near their pursuers. Another followed, and 
exploded in the very midst of the men. 

“Hurrah, doctor, the Anderson is talking backi 
There she is, God bless her!” and as the captain 
—_ the “dear old barkey” hove in sight, “much 
closer to the bar than she had any business to be,” 
the narrator says, evidently glad and proud of the 
fact. 

The men pulled for their lives, the bar was got 
over by some means, it was hard to say how, and 
| the captain and his men, though they had a Jean 

Christmas dinner, did not spend the night in a 
| Texas prison. 


<o-— 
CRAFTY BRONCO. 


Mr. Merwin describes the bronco as “a rat of a 
horse, with ewe neck, a hammer head, a short hip, 
and an easy, loping gait.” He adds that he “is 

supposed to have descended chiefly from Spanish 
horses brought to this country in the seventeenth 
century. Privations and cold have reduced him in 
size, stripped him of all purely ornamental parts 
and qualities, and developed his capacity for 
endurance.” Of the bronco’s disposition Mr. 
Merwin says: 

| Broncos are commonly intelligent, but they are 
also apt to be vicious. In fact, the breaking which 
they undergo, and which has been practised upon 
many generations of their ancestors, could hardly 
fail to leave them vicious. “Buffalo Bill” has 
made the buck-jumping of a bronco familiar to the 
people of two continents. 

Nor is it easy to make them go safely in harness. 
| A neighbor of mine once hitched to a light road- 
cart a pony that had been ridden for some years. 
He took many precautions in the way of straps and 
ropes, so that kicking was rendered impossible. 
Finally, when all was ready, he mounted the cart 
and drove quietly out of the yard. 

I watched him as far down the road as I could 
see, and no old horse could have gone more steadily 
or better than this bronco. But, as it soon ap eared, 
| he was only biding his opportunity. yhen he 
came to a bridge over a river, which he had often 


| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
crossed, the pony, without the least warning, jumped 
the rail, taking man and cart along with i. and 
dropped the whole establishment in the flood. 

It was in the spring, and ice was running, but 
| with some difficulty the horse, as well as the man, 
| was rescued; and this was his last appearance in 

harness. 
es 


BOYISH. 


A lady who had long admfred the peculiarly 
dignified bearing of a certain noted judge gladly 
| accepted an invitation to call upon the eminent 
jurist at his own house in the company of one of 
his intimate friends. As they came in front of the 
house sounds of great hilarity were heard within. 
A man’s voice mingled with those of children in 
ringing laughter. 





“The judge’s grandchildren must be spending 
the evening with him,” said his friend. 

A moment later the two ladies were ushered into 
the parlor, and a little fellow of six or seven years 
sprang forward. 

“O Mrs. H.!” he cried, “we are having the most 
fun! We are playing bear! He’s in the library 
now! He’ll bein here again in a minute, and you’d 
better look out or he’ll eat you up!” 

At that moment the “bear” appeared between a 
pair of heavy portieres separating the parlor from 
the library. Some one under an immense bearskin 
rug with the head still on it, was playing the bear. 

The children fled, the bear pursuing them for a 
minute or two amid a perfect pandemonium of 
shrieks and laughter. Then the “bear” suddenly 
threw off its skin, and the caller was amazed, but 
not a bit displeased, to see the great and dignified 
| judge himself on his hands and knees. 


} a — 
| 
| STILL ANOTHER NAME. 
| 


Life would be simplified in some of its aspects if 
the same thing were always called by the same 
name. Such is not the case, however, and perhaps 
it is better so. If there were no mysteries and 
surprises, the world would be less interesting. 


Colonel Philip Lee was passing through South 
Carolina thirty odd years ago,—it was in war-time, 
—when he accosted an old negro with the question : 

“I say, uncle, are there any Huguenots about 
here?” ’ 

The colored man looked surprised, and answered 
the question by another: 

“Well, I declare, where be you-uns from?” 
— ’way up in old Kentucky,” said Colonel 

ee. 

“Well, I thought so. Why, in Tennessee they 
call ’em peanuts, in Georgia they call ’em goobers, 
in Alabama they is penders, here in South Carolina 
we call ’em ground peas, and now you fellows ’way 
off dere in Kentucky call ’em hugonuts. Well, I 
| do declare!” 


—___—$~1@2 


MISPLACED. 


It is a curious fact that success is sometimes won 
by those who have no enthusiasm for the profession 
they follow. Fanny Kemble was by no means fond 
of acting, and would gladly have left the stage 
earlier, had not circumstances bound her there. 


A brilliant young violinist 
|‘Mrs. Gladstone, and the latter 
“Is there anything you care 
| Stradivarius?’ 

| The young lady colored a little. “The violin is 
| not an absorbing passion with me,” she replied, 
| modestly. 

« “Perhaps you have artistic talent?” the hostess 
| suggested. 

| “Indeed, I have not,” was the honest response. 
| “But, Mrs. Gladstone, I love to cook. I really 
believe I could make a chef, if I had the opportunity 
| to practise!” 


played one day for 
said to her: 
more for than your 
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For the Companion. 
MAY HAS COME. 


May hascome! I hear the breeze 
Whispering it among the trees, 
And the brown bees buzz it over 
To the nodding buds of clover; 
Then the blossoms take it 
up, a 
Dandelion and buttercup, 
“May has come! May ha- 
come !”’ 
How the happy voices hum' 
Robins carol it aloft, 
Sparrows chirp it in the 
croft, 
And the 
brook 
Laughs it out 
nook; 
Fond doves coo it, each to 
each ; 
Everything scems 
speech ; 
Even baby lisped to-day 
Her first word—oh, merry 
May! 
EMMA C. Down. 


little meadow 


in every 


given 


For the Companion. 


A MAY-MOVING. 


Pam and Jake were hunt- 
ing in the woods for ‘Jack - 
in-the-pulpit’’ and ‘noble 
lionwort” to put in the 
little garden-beds which 
the school children had 
made by the schoolhouse 
door. They had planted 
sweet peas and bachelor 
buttons and princes’ feath- 
er, and Aunt Huldah had 
given Pain a geranium and 
Jake a French pink. 

But the little gardeners 
were not satisfied. The 
beds were not full enough. 
So all the children planned 
to hunt in the woods for 
something to set out. 

It was the last of May 
and a hot day, and Pam 
and Jake, after digging 
their roots and gathering 
great bunches of blue viv- 
lets, thought they would 
take a run to the ice cave, a 
deep place away in among 
the rocks under Poplar 
Hill. The water and snow 
got in there in winter, and 
did not thaw away till late 
in summer. 

They had to creep through 
a small hole to get in, and 
it wasn’t very light in there, 
either. Jake said that 
foxes sometimes denned in 
there, and it made Pam 
“creepy”? to crawl in, so 
she always coaxed Jake to 
go first. 

Just as Jake had taken 
off his broad - brimmed 
straw hat to shout into the 
hole,—‘“‘to scare out any- 
thing there,” he said,— 
something wriggled among 
the low bushes that partly 
covered the mouth. 

Pam and Jake had just scudded behind a rock 
when out popped an old woodchuck with some- 
thing in her mouth, and scuttled off as fast as 
her short legs could go. She had been so busy 
that she had not discovered Pam and Jake in 
their hiding-place. 

“°Twas a little chuck! I saw him! She had 
him right by the neck !’’ whispered Jake. 

“Carrying it just like old Topsy does her 
kittens!”” whispered back Pam. 

“She’s got a hole in there among the rocks, 
and she’s moving ’em somewhere.” 

“Let's watch her,’’ said Pam; so they kept 
behind the rock and waited. 

Before long Mrs. Woodchuck scurried back, 
darted into the hole, and came out with another 
baby. She held her head high, but the little 
limp chuck’s hind feet dangled on the ground. 

Pam and Jake held their hands over their 
mouths to keep from laughing out loud. Then 
they got up still and followed her. 

Didn't she scamper along for fear something 
would seize her on the road—over the knolls, 
among the sweet-fern, under the rick-fence, and 
into the new clover lot! 

Ah, she has digged a new house under a big 
rock in the clover-field so as to be handy to 
breakfast ! 


Mrs. Woodchuck was a wise housekeeper. She | 


+ | had planned it all out this way, I suspect: The 


cave was all well enough in winter, so long as she 
was all rolled up in a great gray ball, and stiff as 
a stump with the cold; but it was no place for 
the baby woodchucks to grow and get fat, for 
where was there anything to eat ? 

Most likely on one of her foraging trips she 
had discovered this springing clover-field, and 
resolved to move into it. But oh dear! there 
was the house to build first! So she had to set 
right about it, working with all her might. And 
that, with the moving, was a hard task indeed, 
for she could carry only one baby at a time. 

Pam and Jake watched her bring three more 
baby chucks; then she came out on the doorstep, 
sat up, and looked all about to see if she had 


been observed. Jake snickered, Pam giggled, 


For the ( 
THE SINGI 
Out-of-doors the sun is shining, 
Through the window, open wide, 
Comes the chirp of mating robins, 
Like a song of glad spring-tide. 


For the Companion. 


MOLLY'S PARTY. 


Beth and Molly were neighbors, and there was 
a high wall between their fathers’ gardens. Molly 
had her playhouse on one side of the wall, and 
Beth had hers on the other side. Molly’s house 
was full of pretty pink dishes, and Beth had a 
little stove, with kettles and sauce-pans. 

“T’ll be Bridget, and cook,’’ said Beth, ‘‘and 
you be Mrs. Spreadeagle and give a party.” 

“Oh yes!” said Molly, arranging her cups and 
saucers. 

‘And you must call through the dumb-waiter,”’ 
went on Beth, ‘‘and say, ‘Bridget, make some 
tooty-footy cream and a Charlotte ruche imme- 
diately !’”” 

“T’ll be the dumb-waiter, and pass over your 
things,”’ said Jack, seating himself on the wall. 


THE YOUTH'S CO 


and away darted Mother Woodchuck down into 
her house with a chicker of alarm. 
CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


} PAPA’S STORY. 


Papa came hurrying home one night— 

The fire was brisk and the lamps were bright— 
And there in the bed, by mamma’s side, 

Was a flannelly bunch that squirmed and cried. 
Such a queer little thing! But it grew and grew, 
And we kept it and loved it, and now it’s you / 


-Oe- 


A LITTLE boy being asked by his teacher, ‘What 
is the chief product of Egy pt ?”’ said, “Egyptians.” 


Sats fh, 
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Olpahion, 
NG LESSON. 
And the music finds an echo 
Where small Rena, beating time, 
Makes believe the plaster cherubs 
Can repeat her childish rhyme. 
—Ralph Bergengren. 


| ‘All right!’ said Molly. “O Bridget,’’ she 
| shouted, “‘make some two-footed cream !”’ 

“Yes, mum!”’ called Bridget, putting a cake in 
her little basket. She handed the basket to Jack, 
and Jack handed it to Molly. 

But alas! when Mrs. Spreadeagle looked into 
the basket it was empty, and on the top of the 
wall sat the dumh-waiter, munching the cake. 

Naughty Jack was a little ashamed. ‘Your 
cream must have melted, mum,” he suggested. 
‘‘Better try again.” 

So they sent up the basket again, and this time 
it brought down three enormous red and yellow 
apples from Jack’s big pockets. 

“OQ Jack, you are good!” cried Molly. 

| can have a piece of my party.” 

So Mrs. Spreadeagle, Bridget and the dumb- 

| waiter sat down together, and a jollier party was 
| never seen. 


“You 


| Bishop. 9. “The Dolls’ House,” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
PUZZLE. 


I am dear to many if I can believe 
The daily letters that I receive; 
And in every epistle my honored name 
Backward and forward is spelled the same 
Behead me, and now I have grown 30 old 
The date of my birth can 
not be told; 


Beheaded again, I have 
power to make 
\ waterfall in the quiet 


lake ; 


Behead once more, and I 


prove to each 
His life and intent when 
I’m used in speech ; 
Again beheaded, you'll 


plainly see 
That less than one thousand 
is not for me. 


2. 


VERBAL NATIONS. 


. A brilliant nation. 

. A murderous nation. 

. An enlightening nation 
. A ruling nation. 

A sectarian nation. 

. A bowing nation. 

- A nation to be reached 
. A changing nation. 

A royal nation. 

A wandering nation. 

. A detestable nation. 
An attractive nation 

. An extracting nation 

. A plotting nation. 


peo ems pes pmb sd 
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3. 
CHARADE. 


My first is dug out with 
much labor 
From mountains that rise 
in the air, 
standing like neighbor 
to neighbor, 
The form of 
they wear. 
whole sang of gardens 
that only 
In dream 
could be, 
And a voyage weird, un 
canny and lonely 
On a far-off, mysterious 
sea. 


my second 


My 


or in vision 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Fill the blanks with words 
formed from the transposed 
letters of the anagrams. 


1. A vile tent is theirs who 
never : 

2. He stole time to go and 
gather » 

3. “J net lean bugs,” re 
marked the —- ——. 

4. “How can you be so 
cruel as to call me @ wee 
pest?” asked the —— . 

5. Wouldn’t a lobster make 
a curious kind of ——? 

6. Real-hot-iam is another 
name for —. 


5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA 


My Jirst isin tuber, but not 
in root; 

My second is in flower, but 
not in fruit; 

My third is in pistil, but not 
n seed; 

My fourth is in plant, but 
not in weed; 

~ Jifth is in honey, but not 
n perfume; 

My sizth isincalyx, but not 
in bloom; 

My whole you can merrily 
study together, 

Through the woods and the 
fields, in this lovely 
spring weather. 











6. 
DECAPITATED RHYMES. 


“Stand!” cried the high 
wayman, in accents ; 
Which caused my frighten 
ed steed to plunge and — 
And forward wildly throw 
his quivering ——. 
“Dismount! Give me the 
road a little ——, 
And I'll soon teach your nag a better ——, 
Or break his precious neck within an —. 
’T was done. The thief upon my trusty horse did —— 
Along the dusty road; nor cared a —— 
That J, bereft, must trudge for weary 
reach the (— 





miles to 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. May, flower, Mayflower 
2. 1. “The House of the 

thorne. 2. “Bleak House,” Charles Dickens. 3. 

“Morton House,” Christian Reid. 4. “The Haunted 

House,” Thomas Hood. 5. “The Dead House,” J. 

R. Lowell. 6. “The House by the Sea,” T. B. 

Read. 7. “The House on the Marsh,” F. Warden. 

8. “The House of a Merchant Prince,” W. H. 

Ibsen. 10. “The 

Story of a New York House,” H. C. Bunner. Il. 

“The House that Jack Built,” Mother Goose. 12. 

“The Small House at Allington,” Anthony Trollope. 
3. Brant, rant, ant. 





Seven Gables,” Haw 


4. Sun, June, Ham, Job, ado, John James 
| Audubon. 
| §. MighT, AislE, YearN, QuerN, UsurY, 


tarlS, EratO, NisaN—May Queen, Tennyson. 
6. Lilac, sage, pink, lupin, primrose, iris, snow- 
| drop, pansy, rose, rosemary, lily, aster. 


Solutions of ** May in our History” Puzzles. 
1. Start with the 4 which is between 7 and S, 
| below the spray of flowers in the inner oval, and 
| by taking every third letter you will get “Amerigo 
| Vespucci.” a made his tirst voyage to 
America in May, 1499.) 
2. “De Soto’s expedition landed at Tampa Bay.” 
(De Soto landed at Tampa Bay, Fla., May 18, 1539.) 
3. Bag, Ute, Tag, Lad, Ear, Run—Initials, Butler. 
| City, New Orleans. (General Butler in command 
| at New Orleans, May 1, 1862.) 
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JACKSON’S SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


Early in life Stonewall Jackson determined to 
conquer every physical, mental and moral weak- 
ness of his nature. The late General D. H. Hill, 
Jackson’s brother-in-law, gives in the February 
Century an illustration of this self-conquest. Once, 
while he was a small boy, a mustard plaster was 
placed upon his chest. That his mind might be 
diverted and the plaster kept on, his guardian 
mounted him on a horse and sent him on an errand 
to a neighbor’s house. Soon after dismounting he 
fainted, so sharp was the pain. “Did you leave 
the plaster on in order to obey your guardian?” 
asked Hill, to whom Jackson had told the incident. 
“No,” he answered, “but from a feeling that 1 | 
must not yield to trials or difficulties.” 

This determination to conquer his body, as a 
means of controlling himself, appeared in later life 
in certain peculiarities which caused him to be 
regarded as eccentric. 

He used no tobacco nor coffee nor spirits. He 


would go all winter without cloak or overcoat, and | 


that, too, in the mountains of Virginia, because— 
the only reason he gave—he “did not wish to give 
way to cold.” People laughed, because they did 
not know that, like St. Paul, he was keeping under 
his body, and bringing it into —_t tion. 

Jackson was a dyspeptic, and had been at a 
water-cure establishment, and on leaving it was 
prescribed a diet of stale bread and buttermilk. A 
wet shirt was to be worn next his body. 


He followed these directions for a year after | 


entering upon his professorship at the bi meg 
Military Institute, though he boarded at a hotel, 
and these peculiarities caused him to be laughed 


at 

The water-cure doctor had directed him to go to 
bed at nine o’clock. Jackson obeyed strictly. I 
that hour caught him at a party, a lecture or a 
religious meeting, he invariably started homeward. 

His pastor once called upon Jackson to pray in 
public. He did so, but with such confusion of 
utterance that the pastor told him that he would 
never require it of him again. 

Jackson replied that he did not wish to be 
excused from the duty. It was a cross to him to 
ray in public, but he had made up his mind to | 
rear it. He persevered and became fluent in 
public prayer. 

His pastor once remarked that “in our country 
the man who can speak multiplies himself by five.” 
The remark so impressed Jackson that he resolved 
to become a speaker, though he was nervous and 
diffident. He formed a debating society, and after 
many efforts became an impressive, though never 
an eloquent, speaker. 

Commenting on this contest with self, Ly ne in 
childhood and never given up, General] Hill says: 

“This self-denial and self-control explain his 


wonderful success. He had conquered himself, 
and was thus made fit to be a conqueror. No self- 
indulgent man was ever truly great, however 


lavishly nature may have showered upon him her 
bountiés. How many splendid opportunities have 
been lost through the wine-bibbing or pleasure- 
seeking of some officer of rank! Every page of 
history points to such instances, and the experience 
of every man in his own life confirms the lesson.” 


oe 


WHITEWASHING THE WASP. 


The human view of wasps seems to be lacking in 
breadth. Because they are given to stinging us, 
we fail to do justice to their virtues. Grant Allen 


says that the main doctrines of the wasp are, “If. 


any wasp will not work, neither shall he eat;” and 
“Every wasp to labor according to his capacity, 
and receive according to his needs in a free 
community.” 


Division of labor, I believe, goes a long way in 
the nest. Some of the workers seem to be specially 
employed as foragers and soldiers; others appear 
to be told off as nurses and guardians; while yet 
others are engaged as paper- -makers and masons. 

Wasps are at all times particularly fond of 
honey. Indeed, they have a very sweet tooth for 
sugar in any form. Toward the end of summer, 
therefore, as bee-keepers well know, they will 
force their way into beehives as open robbers, and 
carry off by main force as much as they can gorge 
of their winged neighbors’ honey 

The drones of the race, instead of being idle and 
luxurious creatures, are sober, industrious and 
well-behaved members of the community. They 
clean the streets of their town with exemplary 
diligence; they act as public scavengers or sanitary 
officers. ‘And they have their reward; for unlike 
the doomed bee-drones, they live their allotted life 
in peace and quietness, till winter involves both 
them and their spinster sisters in one common 
cataclysm of death and destruction. 

Observe herein the vast moral superiority of the 
unobtrusive wasp over the boastful bee, whose 
sting is imbued in its brother’s blood. 


a me 

WHAT 

“Nothing succeeds like success,”’ runs the saying, 

but there are times when a lack of success has 
been of great value. 


In the time of William III. Mr. Tredenham, a 

et, was taken before the Earl of Nottingham on 
suspicion of having treasonable papers. “I am 
enly a poet,” protested the poor man, “s and these 
pages are only my roughly sketched play.” 

The earl, however, 

Be pers in question before liberating the poet. 

inally he returned the sheets to the delighted 
author. 

“I have heard your statement,” said the earl, 

ravely, “and I have read joes play. As I cannot 

nd the least traces of a plot in either the one or 
the other, you may go free.” 

With this unflattering tribute to his innocence, 
the poet departed with his plotiess play. 


SAVED HIM. 


~~ 
IER NEEDS. 


A young and very aspiring girl was speaking of 
her literary attempts to an older writer. She was 
especially anxious to know what color of ink she 
should use, and whether to write on ruled or 
unruled paper. 





After these points were settled she drew a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“Now,” she said, “I feel sure I can do something. 
The only hard thing, ” she continued, innocently, 
“is to find ——s to write about. IfI way had 

e 


something to say, I’m sure I could write perfectly 
well.” 





A WESTERN man declares that his house was 
carried away by a cyclone just because he was so 
foolish as to put wings on the building. 


sarefully looked over the | 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaime. (Adv. 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
**Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 
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instructions. | 
Card press costs $3. Cirenier, $8. Small | 
newspaper press, $44. Stamp for cata- | 














STAM PS, 100all diff., Honduras, etc.,15c. Agts. wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C.A. Stegmann,2006 Eads < ive. St.Louis, Mo. 
Either Violin, Guitar, Ban- 


FREE TO ALL 0 or Mandolin player’s 





guide. C. A. LOHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


STAM | 300 -, mixed Victoria, Cape 

13s G. H., India, - Sapam e = + With 
fine Stamp Album, only 1 Price 
List free. Agents tean ted at Bo or 4 com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson P1L., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


| 
} Four cents sent to John Wanamaker, 
WORLD’ S$ age hia, Pa., will secure Portfolio 
} FAIR 1 of the Magic City, containing 
| My "large photographic views of the 
World’s Fair, in royal blue, and the 
100-page Illustrated Store Book. 














DIXON’S 
= American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. at not familiar 
with them, mention Yourn’s Co MPANION, and 
| send 16 cents for samples worth double the money: 
<=. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
| 
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{ I Like My Wife 


To use P 8 COMPLEXION POWDER be- 
cause it im wes "her looks and is as fragrant 
as violets. 
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MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
Dullest scissors sharp- 
_ ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 

A Prize for Agents. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon asitis shown. 

COLUMBIA MFG. €0O., 

64 Thorndike Street, 
—— Lowell, Mass. 


as 





Pat’a Dec. 13, 1892 








The STANDARD 


“Dripless” Strainer, 


No drip to soil table 

} linen. No wires to 

| clog spout. No falling 
off. Beautifully nickel- 
plated. x 

Sent to any address on receipt of price, 25 cents. 

| STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


JUST OUT. BRIDGEPORT We yey 
= ce £3.50. By express 25 cts. 
odkane “Por inal Bicycle Dealers. 
Registers 1,000 miles and repeats, 
or can be set back to zero at any 
time. Noiseless, dust proof, water 
proof and can be adjusted to any 
wheel. A high-grade cyclometer. 
Made for 28-inch and 80-inch wheels. 
Send for Catalogue of Bicycle 
Sundries,Gun Implements, etc. 
Phivaeront GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
5 Broadway, New York. 
WHY are we called upon to 
paper the finest houses in our 
vicinity? Send 10c. for 100 
samples of our Wall Paper and 
prices, and see for yourself. 
William Wallace, 
1625 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Berman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION .—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
BP ror Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package, 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 











































. logue of presses, type, etc., to factory. 

KELSEY & CoO., Meriden, Conn. | 

Genuine Diamond, 

j SOLID GOLD RING 5 it 
7] a 

) For $1. 00. Sent Post-paid. “[\ ‘ 

3 GEO. E. HOMER, 45 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 5 














MARK YOUR HAT. 


Send 10c. and receive, postage paid, 

an Aluminum Hat Mark witli 

your name neatly engraved on same. 
hme Novelty Works, Rockford, Ji. 


WE WANT AGENTS 

FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. | 

A neat, compact, salable mipe aatiehe. We give re- 
served territory and ver rices. Address 

JONES MFG. CO., 243 Fran int Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


should have a set of 


4 World’s Fair Souvenir 
Admission Tickets. 

The most appropriate souvenir of 
the Greatest Falrever held, Engraved 
on steel by the American Ban 

‘0., showing vignettes of North 
American Indian, Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Lineoln. e will mail the 
set to any address for 25 cents. 


THE caxvon COMPANY, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Minutee ay 
Iron a ways 
HAIR oun oa Teaay for use an 
— Don’t burn bite hair. 
CURLER TRIXY HAIR © 
8 2% Pickering Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 
PRINTING OFFICE 15c 
A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tween 8, Corkscrew, ete., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. t 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50e. Sample post-paid 
for lie. to Lago with Catalo, cue 


of 1000 new articles. CaTa. FRE 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


WHEN YOU RIDE 


RIDE THE BEST 


Me Imperial Wheels 















































89 se full he prices,and other mat- 
ter of interest to intending purchasers. Mailed 
to any address free. AMES & FROST CO Chicago. 








“THE BEST” 


Prevents W IND-COLIC. I sagan ea NURSER cleansed. 
Ni pple can oe collg <. hly ETT by physicwns. } 
ES -,! ie oe First and On 
Prost uiranlet attic, IMITATI Ons! 
All druggists, 35e. Prat. aboell te. Circulars free. 
THE OTHAM O., 6 Warren St., New York. 


| | A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


GREATAMERICAN 
ey JCook Book 
FREE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 
pose. bound in cloth. 


— [oon 320 
Don’t fail to 
ft WATCH 


| VOMPANY | LOCK 
the greatest novelt ri By age. niet, full 


particulars 
address AMER O., 
P. O. Box 289, Jas i: Ste iow York, N. ¥. 

















Send u 


Five Two-Cent Stamps 


AND GET 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 
— 


With which to repair your tat ot Hose until you 
can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., 
5 Winthrop Sq., Boston. 

| 205 Lake St., Chicago. #43 North 2d St., St. Louis. 

1810 Blake St. -, Denver. 14 Fremont St., San Francisco. 


MENNEN'S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


| 
| Approved by the Highest 
| Medical Authorities 
| as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful After Shaving. 
Positiv ely Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin,Sunburn,ete. Removes Blotches,Pimples and Tan, 
| makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
| Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


















$1.50 RAZOR 59 cts. 





Wade & Butcher’s $2 Hollow Ground Razors, 
Buffalo Horn Handle, at 59c. Postage 6c. extra. 


Torrey Razor Strops, hand or swing, regular 
price $1.00 and $1.50, at 39c. Postage 6c. extra. 
Note. Dur Establishment is the largest in New 


York; Mail Order System the most complete in 
America. Fashion Catalogue Free to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., NEW YORK. 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS. 


dollar earned. 
This Ladies’ Solid Fre French Don- 
la Kid Button Boot delivered 
ywherein the U.S.,on focal of Cash, 
ey Order, or Po stal Not e, for $1.50. 
ae every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fi, style and wear, and i 
Ye is not satisfied we will refund 
t 





PMR sg nag FREE, 
or. , 
72 Federal Stroct, BOSTOM, MASS. 











$10 
50 
SAVE 


vey BICYCLE 


bought of us. Best make, all 
styles. Write for particulars. 


D Stokes Mfg. Co., Chicago. - 





in the world, 


of the agents, 
Class Org Sn war 
ranted ea. 
with stool pote 
kb, for only 


your own 

Ments. Easy 
We positive 

Organ and 


house, 


offered on earth. 





Our large 24-page catalogue of Qr- 
gaus, also our new and elegant cat- 
aiogue of Pianos, containing 
We have the largest manu 
from which we sell 
direct to the consumer at whole- 

sale prices, thus saving the 
of the dealer and the commissions 
We furnish a first- 


No money required until instru- 
Ment has been thoroughly tested in 
Sold 
ayment. 
PL guarantee every 
Piano twenty 
Send for catalogue at once if you want to obtain ‘th gre: 

Write your name and address plainly, and we will send 
= mail same day letter is received, 

As an advertisement, we 

will sell the first Piano of 

= our make ina place foronly 


Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 
P.O. Box 1503 Washington, N. J. 





16 pp. 
actory 


rofits 


50 


on instal- 


years. 
test bargain ¢ ever 





OO 8tooi, Book and Cover 
$350.00. 


$17 


Regular price, 





| mail for 6 cent 






Can you afford a 4 
to Work for — 
per week? 
ur book erties Send to us and 
“A FORTUNE I obtain employ- 
EAR,” tells Si ment. Christ) 


about it: Sent free on 


request. St., Fremont, O. 


Bailey’s Swimming Glove. 
LIKE A DUCK’S FOOT. 


Learn to swim, to float, 
to become in water as ex- 
ertasa DUCK by using 
Bailey’s Rubber Swim- 
ming Glove. They are 
made of Pure Para Rub- 
ber, which makes a web 
between the fingers like 
a duck’s foot, doubling 
the power of the stro oke, 
and greatly increasing 
the speed,ease, and pleas- 
ure of swimming. 


Men's, $2 ; Women’s, $1.75; 
Children’s, $1.50 Pair. 


Sent postage paid on 
receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Everytlana in Rubber 
Ce e 


22 Boylston St.,Boston. 


Application. 


Ever so good a remedy im- 
properly applied is sure to 
fail of good results. Our 








re: fat. 
ennlied for 





for Piles, Fistula, Fissure, etc., 


is applied through heat, the 
greatest curative agency 
known to man. Agreeable, e - 
healthful and cleanly. If you wWALOR! br fread 
suffer you ought to try it. 

Sent post-paid, price $1.00. 
Send for descriptive circular with testimonials, 
KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 








COLLARS a — 


Cre 
OS Rae 4 


I|DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 

Look we t well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars. or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sa — collar and pair of cuffs sent b 









le wanted, 


ress, giving size anc 
:e, Boston. 


Ad 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Pl 





Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 
ouly one hose 
supporter which 
cannot cut the 


WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


stamped on end of fast- 
All others are im- 


cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost 
Co., Boston. 

* For Sale Everywhere. 


Fat 


is wanting in most foods, or, 
if present, is not assimilated. 

The result is loss of flesh 
and strength, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is a palatable, easy fat food 
that any stomach can retain 
and any system assimilate 
without effort. It gives flesh 
and strength. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. A!) Druggiste. 
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MONKEYs. 


In certain parts of India monkeys are regarded 


SACRED 


as objects of worship. In “Reminiscences of 
Seventy Years’ Life, Travel and Adventure” the 
author says that he was about to enter the court of 
a large monkey temple at Nuddea, when the 
officiating Brahmin said, “No person must visit the | 
court of Huniman”’—the monkey god—“with his 
shoes on.” After some discussion, however, the 
point was yielded, the party entering without 
removing their shoes. Of another occasion he 
writes : 

In passing up the country, when near to Nuddea, 
I happened to stroll into a bamboo tope, or jungle, 
when the boat had put to for the night. I had not 
advanced far before I heard a terrible uproar all 
around, and was not a little alarmed, on looking 
up, to behold a whole — of the largest monkeys 
making toward me from all quarters. 

Some jumped on the ground before me, others | 
swung by the bamboos over my head, and many 
closed up the path in my rear. Several females 
had young ones clinging to them, but this did not 
seem to render them less agile than the others. A 
few of the largest, and apparently the oldest, 
chattered for about half a minute together; then | 
the whole tribe responded, while all closed in upon | 
me. 

What to do I knew not. However, I hallooed as 
loudly as I could to make my people hear, and to 
my great comfort the monkeys retreated a few 
paces every time I did so. This encouraged me to | 
persevere, but I perceived that when I began to 
retreat they closed upon me again, without being 
affected by my noise. 

Once more I stood still and gave a tremendous 
shout, when back they went again. I gained full 
twenty yards this time before they came jumpin 
around; and just as I was about to repeat the call, 
my hopes were raised by beholding a poor, decrepit 
= woman come hobbling through the midst of 
them. 

She shook two or three of them by the paws as 
she passed; but no sooner had she come within 
hearing than she opened upon me a torrent of 
abuse for disturbing the sacred animals in their 
retirement. She motioned me, with almost frantic 
gestures, to depart quickly, and her tongue never 
ceased till I was quite out of hearing. 

I was not long in fulfilling her commands, as the 
monkeys all seemed implicitly to obey her bidding, 
and made a way for my retreat. When I quitted 
the jungle I met my servant, who said he was 
coming to tell me not to disturb the monkeys, 
as Huniman owned that bamboo grove. The | 
old woman, it appeared, was employed by the 
Brahmins to give the monkeys food every day; | 
beside which they were worshipped by all the 
people in the country round, who brought offerings 
of rice and sweetmeats to them continually. 
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NOTHING TO SPEAK OF. 

The New York T'ribune prints a story—we hope it 
is true—of a “very listless young man” who was 
walking up Fifth Avenue the other evening, 
stylishly dressed, and to all appearance chiefly | 
concerned to keep his patent leather shoes out of | 
the puddles at the crossings. After his silk hat, | 
his extremely long “paddock” coat and his patent | 
leather shoes, his chief characteristic was his 
listless manner aforesaid. But then, as was long | 
ago remarked, you cannot tell all about a cat by its | 
outward appearance. | 


Suddenly there was a great outcry. A cab horse 
was coming down the avenue on the run, while the 
driver clung desperately to his box and yelled like | 
a Comanche Indian. 

Two or three men ran out into the street, waved 
their arms wildly in front of the horse and then 
scurried back to the sidewalk, while the horse, still 
more frightened, only increased his pace. 

The young man in the long coat stepped to the | 
curbstone and looked calmly at the runaway. 
Evidently it was none of his business. Of a 
sudden, however, a change came over him. When 
the horse had nearly reached him his form 
straightened up, and the next moment he swung 
out into the muddy street, and running like a deer, 
Was soon at the horse’s head. 

For a few seconds the two ran neck and neck. 
Then the young man’s arm shot out, and he had the 
plunging animal by the bit. As he ran he drew 
the horse’s head down till the creature had either 
to stop running or stumble. It stopped running. 

The crowd pushed into the street, and an impul- 
sive old gentleman threw open the door of the cab. 
He helped a man who was inside to alight, and 
seizing him by the arm, led him up to the young | 
man who had stopped the horse, and who just then | 
was mildly upbraiding the driver for letting his 
horse get away from him. 

“Here,” cried the excited old gentleman, in an 
admiring voice, “here is the young man to whom 
you owe your life.” 

The man began to express his gratitude, but his 
deliverer interrupted him. 

“Oh,” said he, almost with a drawl, “no thanks 
are necessary. It’s a very easy matter to stop a 
runaway horse.” 

Then he stooped and turned up his trousers, and 
with a bow to the man he had saved he regained 
the sidewalk and resumed his saunter. 
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AFRAID OF THE CAMERA. 


The dislike of some people for the photographer’s 
chair may be due to a natural shrinking from any- 
thing like personal publicity, or, more likely, to 
feelings of wounded vanity, because the camera 
persists in representing them as they are, rather | 
than as they imagine themselves to be. Neither of | 
these considerations can be supposed to have influ- 
enced the Indian bison of whom Mr. R. H. Elliot 
tells the story. 


| 


Mr. Elliot is a devoted sportsman, but also a lover 
of wild animals as living beings. At one time he 
desired to secure pictures of the Indian bison, an | 
animal which, to his regret, is growing less and | 
less common under the persecution of reckless 
hunters. To this end he sent one of his European | 
employés out to photograph a solitary bull, choosing 
for the purpose a bit of open grassy ground in a 
detached piece of jungle. 

Sure enough, a bull soon came slowly along, 
srazing as he went. He approached within ten | 
paces of the man. The opportunity was of the | 
very best. But, as ill luck would have it, the bison | 
looked up just as the photographer removed the 
cap from the camera. At sight of the lens 


—which he perhaps mistook for the glaring eye of | 
some new kind of tiger—he whirled about and 
rushed madly into the jungle, leaving the pho- 
tographer disappointed. 


clothing. 


} Changeable Gear 60 or 67 


| reasons for 





THE YOUTH’S 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. | 


Harvard and Yale wear our 
"04 Sweaters Largest stock and low- | 


est prices in the world. | 
You can save 2% to 50 | 
per cent. in buying direct of us. 
Send sy for new illustrated catalogue of 








Mail orders solicited. 
outing | 

8. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 Clinton St., Boston, 
Children’s teeth should receive | 
early attention; if the first teeth are | 





well cared for the permanent ones 
will be satisfactory. 


e | 
RuBifoam 
ForTue TEETH 
is splendid for chil- 


dren. They like the 







= 


a B delicious flavor. It 
y “We” is most cleansing 
andhealthful and absolutely harmless. 


25cents. All Drug ,,sts. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


‘Stee ee oe 
BICYCLES 





fully guaranteed. A Proper- 
ly uilt Wheel need not 
weigh more for service. 





0} ated Hubs 
Piano Wire Spokes 
Hollow Steel or Wood Rims 
Convertible Rubber 

Or Rat-Trap Pedals. Agts. 
Wanted. Special Terms. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


Don’t buy until you get our 
Catalogue (the most unique 
and original in the U, 8.), 
which illustrates and ex- 
plains these special features. 
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Sweet breath, bright eye, 
clear complexion. 


Se ics 
FACE TO FACE. 

The pleasure of a confidential chat is 
doubled by the sweet breath that goes 
with a well-ordered system. And that is 
always insured by 

Ripans.Tabules. 


Ripans.Tabules. 


“NUBIAN”’ 


Dress Linings. 


| 
These linings are used by the most fashionable | 





Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 


For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 





NUBIAN| 


FAST 
BLACK 


ABLE BY WASHING CR POSURE, COTTON LINING 


WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AGE. 







WarrRaANTED 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 





Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark, which is on the 
wrapper around every piece of “NUBIAN.” 


COMPANION. 


Summer Suits. 


We make Suits and Wraps to order thus 
insuring a perfect fit. ; 
press charges. Orders filled promptly. 

Capes and Jackets, $4.00 up. 

Outing Suits, . . $7.50 up. 

Duck Suits, . . $4.50 up. 

Tailor-made Suits. 

May we mail it to you, together witha 
full line of samples of the materials 
from which we make our Suits and 
Wraps’ We shall be glad to do so on 
receipt of four cents’ postage. You may 
select any styleand we make it to order 
for you from any of our materials. 


The National Cloak Co., 
154 West 23d Street, New York. 


A TAILOR-MADE SUI 








We'll make to 
your measure a 





‘rock or Sack 
FOR $10.00 Suit ca 


equal to any local tailor’s $18.00 suit for $10. 
Express charges prepaid. Other Suits 
ust as cheap. We Save 50 per cent by buying 
»ig lots of material from makers—that ac- 
counts for it. Send for samples of cloth and 
full particulars—free. 

LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, A103 Adams St., Chicago. 








and Women only 


Are most competent to fully 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
SOAP, and to discover new for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, ete., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous mem 
brane or too free or offensive perspiration, it 
has proved most grateful. 

Like all others of the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
the CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, and is beyond all com- 
parison the most effective skin-purifying and 
beautifying soap as wellas the purest and sweet- 
est for toilet and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. PoTTER 
AND CHEM. CORP., Sole Props., Boston. 

Allabout the “Skin, Scalp and Hair,” post free. 


Greatest Award 


CHICKERWE 


AT THE s: 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 


appreciate the 


uses 


Drue 





and reliable Dressmakers for nice gowns, and | above statement we respectfully refer to 
| are inexpensive enough for any dress. 


the Judges comprising the 
Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 





$85 


Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year 
Guaranty backed by 
a Million Dollar Co. 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 

The only line of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles built in the world at medium 
prices, and the only line of strictly high 
grade bicycles for boys and girls built at 
ANY PRICE. Waverley Scorcher, 28-inch, 
28 Ibs., fitted with G. «J. clinelfer tires at 
pe * to any machine made, regard- 
ess 0 


rice, { 3’ mailed free, 
Z St., Indiarapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





tata. **T 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 





Delighted 
People. 


Owners of the New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine are a de- 
lighted class. They have two good 
being pleased with 
their purchase: 

1. In being the owners of First 
Class Sewing Machines that are ca- 
pable of doing all kinds of work. 

2. In having secured such Ma- 
chines at a saving to themselves 
of about $20.00. 


The following Testimonial is sim- 

ilar to hundreds already received: 
BRITT, IOWA, April 16, 4. 

The New Companion Sewing 

achine reached us about six 
During this time hard- 

ssed,without making 
some use of it in sewing upon al- 
most all kinds of materials, from 
thick, heavy men’s clothing tothe {| 
lightest children’s apparel. * * * * 
We consideritan A No. 1 Machine 
Nn every respect. **** It more 
than meets our expectations. 


Mrs. MOSES BROWN. 


~ 








We continue to sell the New Companion Gevzing Mechine for #19.00 and also prepay the freight 
. w sec ree. 


charges East of Colorado. If West of Colorado, 822 


sure the Machine, Deliverec 


SEND TO US FOR AN ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Our new summer catalogue is ready. | 





KNOWI EDGE brings comfort and improve 
mind “ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 


sale by all druggists in 50-cent and 81,00 bottles, 
but itis manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name js printed on every 


package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered, 


Our 3 Big Specials. 








87c. | 1.84. |*2.74. 


| Wash Sailor Suit | Sailor Suit of | Navy Blue Flan- 
of fast color. | good navy blue| nel, Double- 
Galatea Cloths | flannel! with | breasted Suit 
in small stripes; | extra Pants,Cap, | with extra Pants, 
| just the thingfor | Cord and Whis- | Capand good fast 
summer wear. tle Black Stockings, 





Ages 3 to 8. Ages 4 to 12. | Ages 4to 14, 

$1.00 post-paid. $2.00 post-paid, | $3.00 post-paid. 

We especially recommend these to readers because 
they are of good materials, we// made and we believe 
them to be in all respects the best special values éver 
offered through the columns of THe COMPANION, 

As usual, money cheerfully refunded unless perfectly 
satisfactory. Address the makers, 


Shaughnessy Bros., ‘som st, tow 


*) 130th St., New York. 





FIRST -IN TIRES 


AND, 


IMPROVEMENTS 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 





Ferris’ 


Good 


nse 
Waist | \ 


Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy aod Beauty. 
BuTrTons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS 
Ringe BUCKLE at ip 
for Hose su 








Gord - Edy 
- .) 
Holes— won't wear out. 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
BARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
Cmicaco, W: 


Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illus. circular. 
Por Sate by All Leading Retailers. 


Mfrs Patentees 
Principal Ofice—3A1 Broadway, New Y¥ . 
Branch Office-631 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions 
during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

ver directly to this office. We do not request 

qgents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishors 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few A sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


can commence at any time 


ents who take new 


made to them until the person who subscribes has | 


received the paper for from one totwo months. The 


receiving of the paper for that length of time will | 


be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


CAUSES OF DIPHTHERIA. 


Weather which is at once cold and wet favors the 
occurrence of diphtheria as of other throat dis- 
orders. In England diphtheria is most prevalent 
on the eastern coast of the island and in the 
mountains of Waies. The eastern coast is most 
subject to cold storms. “Sore throats” are very 
common in both these districts. 

While in this country the geographical distribu- 
tion of diphtheria has perbaps not been studied so 
closely as in Great Britain, there is no doubt that 
like conditions effect like results. 

In the hill country of Wales many of the houses 
are built on, or rather into, the hillsides, and so are 
constantly damp. Sore throats are the rule with 
the inhabitants of such dwellings; when diphtheria 
breaks out among them it spreads rapidly. 

Diphtheria seems to attack with most readiness 
throats that are already ailing. Indeed, some 
excellent authorities are of the opinion that it 
never develops upon healthy tonsils. The great 
importance of avoiding sore throats is evident. 

In many of the larger English towns, where 
millions of pounds have been expended in improv- 
ing the water-supply and drainage, with a con- 
sequent great reduction in typhoid fever, diphtheria 
has steadily increased. 

School-rooms, especially those in which children 
are crowded, are regarded by some high authorities 
as one of the principal means of spreading the 
infection of diphtheria. Cases are cited in which 
schools have been closed to prevent the spread of 
the disease, only to have it break out again on their 
being re-opened. 

There seems to be no doubt that children with 
acute attacks of sore throat should be excused 
from attending school, no matter what the nature 
of the attack may be. 

Teachers, especially during the prevalence of 
diphtheria, are to be commended if, in the exercise 
of their authority, they excuse from school a pupil 
so affected, since the dreaded disease may be 
masked under an apparently trivial sore throat. 

Cows, cats, and possibly other domestic animals, 
have been shown to suffer from diphtheria, though 
cases of infection from such sources are doubtless 
rare. 

aS 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BIRDS. 


The natives of Alaska say that the short-eared 
owl, which is rather stupid and has a peculiarly 
shaped head, was originally a little girl. For some 
reason she was turned into a bird with a very long 
bill, much like a curlew’s. Finding herself thus 
transformed, she started up in a wild, confused 
way, and flew plump against the side of a house, 
compressing her bill and flattening her face. 

A still more curious superstition of theirs relates 
to the Canada jay, otherwise known as Whiskey 
Jack. 

In April, 1880, at Mr. Turner’s instigation, a 
trader, after much persuasion and the offer of a 
large reward, induced a young native to find him 
nests of this bird. 
nests, each, unfortunately for Mr. Turner’s pur- 
pose, containing half-grown young instead of eggs. 

Walking into the house, the young fellow told 
the trader to take them at once, for he was sure 
some evil would result from his act. So saying, 
he seized the flour—the stipulated reward—and 
hurried away. 

All the old crones and men of the village proph- 
esied that the weather would turn cold, and that a 


very late spring would follow as a result of this 
robbery. As chance would have it, their prediction 
came true; the spring was colder and more back- 
ward by nearly a month than any since the 
Americans had had possession of the country. 

A year afterward Mr. Turner asked the same | 
trader to get him eggs of the bird by sending out 
natives earlier in the season. The trader did his 
best, but the natives could not be bribed to risk 





He soon returned with two | 


| another visitation of Whiskey Jack’s anger. The 
| old people positively forbade the younger ones to 
|have anything to do with the matter, and the 
| attempt had to be abandoned. 


NEAR ENOUGH. 


| The island of Ceylon is sometimes referred to as 
the “Isle of Spice,” but with all its abundance of 
| flowers and fruits, it furnishes many a neighbor to 
the planter that he would gladly do without. Outing 
describes a visit from two such savage neighbors. 


One Sunday afternoon a planter and his wife | 
went out for a stroll, accompanied by a favorite 
Maltese terrier. They took a path leading to an 
elevated corner of the estate, partly inclosed with 
forest. Here they sat down on a log, and remained, 
enjoying the lovely view till the lengthening 
shadows warned them that it was time to return. 

At that moment the lady noticed the dog, which 
had crossed over to the other side of a little ravine, 
and exclaimed: 

“Look at Gyp! 

The man turned and saw that the dog was 
crouching by a stump, apparently in abject terror. 
| There came a we in the underbrush, and 
| with a spring as quick as light a magnificent leopard 

| 








What is the matter with her?” 


| bounded out of the cover and picked up the dog in 
| its mouth. 

The great cat paused for a moment, lookin 
| around, switching its tail from side to side an 
| growling in triumph. Then it trotted into the 
| jungle. As it did so a second leopard suddenly 
appeared, looking larger and fiercer than the first, 
and catching sight of the spectators, followed its 
mate. 


THE SPREAD OF LIFE. 


One of the problems that continually confronts 
the naturalist is to account for the distribution of 
identical forms of life among widely separated 
localities. Investigation frequently shows that this 
has been accomplished in many ways that appear 
quite simple when once discovered, although one 
would hardly have thought of them in advance of | 
| their actual detection. 


| 
Some interesting facts have recently been gleaned | 
concerning the dispersion of fresh-water mollusks, | 
accounting for their appearance in remote and | 
isolated ponds. It FS agen that water-fowl play an 
important part in this work. Ducks have been 
known to carry mussels attached to their feet a 
hundred miles or more. Bivalve mollusks not 
infrequently cling to the toes of wading birds, and 
| are thus transported for considerable distances. 
| Even aquatic insects have been known to carry 
| small fresh-water mollusks attached to their legs. 
In such a manner does nature compel the various 
inhabitants of the earth to assist one another 
whether they will or not. 





UNDISMAYED. 

A real craving of the soul is not easily appeased. 
Nor is the subject of it easily deterred from seeking 
to gratify it by any considerations of worldly 
prudence, as witness this bit of boy biography 
reported by Good News. 


“Mamma,” said Johnny, “won’t you get me a 
— ee sled?” 

“Why, Johnny,” answered his mother, “I knew 
a little boy who had a sled of that kind, and the 
first time he used it he crushed three of his fingers 
so that they had to be taken off. How would you 
like that?” | 

The youthful gpeicant wore a thoughtful look | 
fora moment. Then he said: 

“Well, mamma, I don’t know. It would be sort 
o’ convenient not to have so many finger-nails to 
keep clean.” 





SPANISH PRIDE. 

Pride is the birthright of almost every Spaniard, 
and the fact that one of the race may take up the 
occupation of a beggar does not shut him out from 
the possession of it. An American traveller relates 
that, in alighting at a hotel in Granada, he saw a 
man at the door put out his hand toward him. 

The traveller supposed that the man was the 
porter of the hotel, and offered him his valise. The 
man stepped back, tossed his head, and frowned 
scornfully. 

“Caramba !” he exclaimed. 
for a porter? 
am no porter.” 

“Indeed? Then may I ask you, seiior, what you 
| a@ a 2? 


} “I am a beggar, sir, and asked you for alms!” 


“Do you take me 
I would have you understand that I 





| FOR HARD TIMES. 
| The financial success of an inventor lies in his 
| ability to hit the present needs of the people. A 
| thing that meets a general and long-felt want is 
sure to sell. Evidently this consideration was fully 
appreciated by the genius of whom the Indian. 
apolis Journal has a story. 


Mrs. Hogan—And why isn’t the old mon a-workin’ 
Ow 


Mrs. Grogan—Workin’! It’s an inventor he is. 
He has got up a road-schraper that does the work 
of foive min. 

Mrs. Hogan—An’ how minny min do it take to 
run it? 

Mrs. Grogan—Six. It will be a great thing for 
givin’ imployment to the laborin’-man.” 


NO USE TO DODGE. 

A considerable measure of fatalism is a great 
help to a soldier. If what is to be will be, why be 
afraid of anything? 

A Southern soldier describes a man in his com- 
pany, “a little Dutch Jew,” as the “very incarna- 
tion of cool, impudent bravado in a fight.” A 
consistent fatalist, he summed up his faith in one 
sentence—* You'll never die till your time comes.” 

“One day he saw me dodging a spent minie that 


came whistling uncomfortably near. 
Fiztas voles. 
ey’ll hit you 


“*Hey, Dock! he sang out in his 
shust as vell vere you is as vere you aint.’ ” 





‘Vat’s te use to todge tem pullets? 





| A CONDUCTOR on the Market Street line recently 
| became the father of twins, a boy anda girl. They | 
were christened “’Os-car” and “Car-o’-line.” — 

| Philadelphia Record. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 


STU DY. tical Business Educa- 


tion in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., 
given by MAIL at student’s home. Low 
rates. Send 2c. stamp for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN S?., Buffalo, N. Y. 


No local dealer can compete with us 


| | in variety or price. Our) 


new. designs and colorings | 
are handsomer this year than 

“Guide How to 
Paper and Economy in 


ever before. 
Home Decoration,” mailed 


free with samples. f A f E R 


Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you 50 per cent. on my roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 10c. to nearest address to pay postage 
on a large packa; One good agent or 
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A thorough and _prac- 

















ge of samples. 
aper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample 
books, price $1.00. 
ALFRED PEATS, 
30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 _W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Sterling Silver | , 
: g Boys’ League. 
} 925 Fine. q ° 
: 1000 Base Ball Uniform. 
‘f -) 
Glove | Complete Outfit, $1.82. 
q | og Subptnntials sapte and in anme style = ay Peguie- 
ir on League niform.,. 1e u consists of Shir 
2 Buttoner. Pants, Stockings, Belt and Cap. Colors for Pants and 
| Biles Bite mbced Lipitor, bark, Gray Colors for 
aot Se ae a expense of purchaser. “Tf ordered by mail add M3 cents 
} nament, sent by mail on : pode pe ete es give Chest and Waist measure, 
receipt of price, Samples and measurement blanks and our Complete 
P $i Ooo Catalogue of Athletic Goods and thousands of latest 
2 . . novelties, mailed free. 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, N. Y. City. 


WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
largest and best selected line of compas at lowest 
ni 


Send for our finely 


Illustrated Catalogue 


of 150 Sterling Silver Novelties for the 
Toilet Table, e wrens Desk and the 
2 Work Basket. 50 cents to $5.00. 














A, STOWELL & Cco., rices in the U. S8., wih tastructions now ° paver: 
Established x82. 24 Winter St., Boston. $ PAPER HANGERS ° nrprice $1.00. Now ready. 
Wr Ir a w-w-w) | CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8, 20th St., Philadelphia. 
















HEELING is the Popular 
Sport of the Day. 


Better than gymnasium § exer- 
cise because in open air, and 
pleasanter than walking because 
a more exhilarating. 


A Columbia Bicycle 


is as enjoyable as a good horse, and much less 


expensive. Riders of Columbias | -. 
are never ashamed of their mounts, Ride a 
* 
Columbia 


because they ride the standard 
wheels of the world, representing 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 








all that is best in bicycle con- 


struction. 


Our illustrated catalogue will tell qe all about Columbias. It is free 
at our agencies, or we mail it for two 2-cent stamps. 





Pictures 


AS GOOD AS THIS 


can be made by 


Any Boy or Girl 


with a $6.00 


KODAK. 


Send 2c. stamp for Catalogue. 








Eastman 
Kodak Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
MADE WITH A $6.00 KODAK. 


New Life. « # 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for years as a general 
tonic. It gives new life and energy, and those who have 
taken this medicine on my recommendation, are ready to 
bear similar testimony to its merits.’”— Mrs. 8. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, 53 Orchard st., Pittsfield, Mass. 


# Ayer’s «; Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 














AYER’S PILLS cure Sick Headache. 

















MAY 10, 1894. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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For the Companion. 


CHINOOK. 


|“skookum chuck” is rapid water; it may also 
| mean whiskey. ‘Markook”’ is to buy or sell; 
|**hyas markook”’ means very dear, “tenas 
{markook” is very cheap. ‘‘Piah’’ means fire, 
| cooked, ripe or anything of that nature. ‘“Piah 
| stone’ is coal. From this it will appear how it 
is possible with less than a thousand words to 


| convey any meaning likely to be required in an | 


ordinary business transaction. 

As a matter of curiosity the numerals may be 
given. They are: ikt, one; mox, two; klone, 
| three ; lock-it, four; ku-in-num, five; tagh-kum, 


As French was until lately almost exclusively | six; sin-a-mox, seven; to-te-kin, eight; twaist, 


the language of diplomacy, and as English is | nine; 
so | ninety-two would be—Tah-tlum 


fast becoming the language of commerce, 


hundred and 
to-ka-mo-nuk 


tah-tlum, ten. Eighteen 


Chinook is the language of intercommunication | sto-te-kin ikt-tah-ka-mo-nux pee twaist tah-thum 
between the Indian tribes of the Pacific coast, and | pee mox. 


their medium of intercourse with traders. 

Not many years ago every business man in 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia spoke 
Chinook. A knowledge of it has ceased to be a 
necessity, but even now traders in the hop- 
growing sections of Washington find it useful 
during the picking season, when Indians of a 
dozen tribes may call upon them in a single day. 

A century ago there were between two and 
three hundred different tribes in the Pacific 
Northwest, each having its own language. 


no amalgamation. 

I asked an Indian from Cape Flattery if he 
could understand the language of the tribes on 
Vancouver Island, which lies just across the 
Strait of Juan de Fuea. 

“Not one word,’’ he answered. He was an 
educated fellow, and spoke English as well as 
most white people. 

“Or the Sound Indians ?’’ I added. 

“No, not one word. We speak together in 
Chinook, or may be in English. Most of the 
men know a little English.”’ 

I have noticed the same thing among Eastern 
Indians. The Milicetes and Micmacs have 
lived in New Brunswick for many generations, 
but know nothing of each other’s language. 

Chinook originated, during the last decade of 
the last century, from the efforts of English and 
Spanish traders on the Pacific coast to understand 
the savages, and make themselves understood by 
them. It was not deliberately made. Like Topsy, 
it ‘just growed."’ Later, when the Hudson’s 
Bay and Northwest Companies began to operate 
westward of the mountains, the Metis, or half- 
breeds, from what is now the Canadian North- 
west, became intimate with the Pacific Coast 
tribes, and added considerably to the new 
language. They largely supplanted its Spanish 
element by French. 

It is to be noted that the French element of 
Chinook is that which relates to articles of 
domestic use; the English that which relates to 
business. This indicates that the Metis mingled 
socially with the-Indians, a not unnatural thing, 
seeing that they were themselves descended from 
the aboriginal! inhabitants of the interior, with 
whom the French trappers intermarried a century 
and more ago. 

During the hundred years of its existence 
Chinook has grown to be a jargon of somewhat 
less than a thousand words. The latest Chinook 
dictionary contains six hundred and fifty-two. 
Ht is without grammar. The effect of cases, 
moods and tenses is obtained, with more or less 
aecuracy, according as the speaker can convey 
his meaning by accent or gesture. 

Chinook derives its name from a powerful 
tribe of Indians, as also does the well-known 
southwest wind, which melts the snow in the 
early spring in Montana, Dakota and the Cana- 
dian territories. 

I find in the dictionary about seventy words of 
undoubted English origin, and about an equal 
number from the French. Some of them are 
used without change. Where the letter ‘f’’ 
occurs, it is changed into ‘‘p,”’ and ‘r’’ becomes 
“1. Thus fish becomes pish, and rope is lope. 
The French /a fourchette, a fork, becomes la 
poosette, and /a croix, a cross, becomes la cloa. 
Bloom, dly, cly, glese, lum are instances of the 
change of ‘“r*’ to ‘1.’ ‘Malleh’’ is another 
instance; it means ‘‘marry.” 

Twenty-two words serve the purposes of adverbs, 
prepositions, interjections and conjunctions; but 
as most of them can be used in several ways they 
cannot be classified. ‘‘Chee,’’ forexample, means 
beth now and new; “elip’’ first and before; 
“hyas”’ very, great, large and many other things 
of that class; ‘‘sauk-ha-lee’’ means up, high and 
anything else adverbial, prepositional or adjectival 
of similar signification. ‘‘Tenas’’ is the opposite 
of “hyas’’ and also means young, few, and 
generally anything diminutive. 

These words illustrate the principle upon which 


the jargon is constructed. Thus a thing which is | 
made now is new, and hence ‘‘chee’’ covers both | 
ideas, or rather the two aspects of the same idea. 
‘Sauk-ha-lee Tyee’ is the name of God, which | 


may be interpreted Exalted Chief without doing 
any violence to the ordinary acceptation of the 
adjective. “Hyas Sunday” is Fourth of July, 
for reasons that are obvious. 


Other curious expressions are ‘“‘King George |- 
Man” an Englishman, ‘Boston Man” an Ameri- 
“Tll-a- | 


can, ‘Boston ill-a-hee™* the United States. 


Many | 
of them have become extinct, but there has been | 


It would be almost impossible to give the rules 
upon which Chinook sentences are constructed. 
In point of fact there are probably no rules, but 
each person speaks according to his own fancy, 
the sole object being to make one’s self under- 
stood. The language, if such it may be called, is 
yet growing; but it is easy to see that it will 
before long drop into disuse. 

As my Cape Flattery acquaintance said, almost 
all the Indian men, Siwashes as they are called in 
Chinook, know afew English words. The women, 
or Klootchmans, as they are called, naturally 
| pick up English more slowly, but they, too, after 
a time will begin to use it in their intercourse with 
whites, particularly as the proportion of whites 


becoming greater. 

Many Indian boys and girls have the advantage 
of good schools. I met an Indian from the 
Nisqually Reservation, who told me with pardon- 
able pride that one of his daughters had been 
eight years at school. 

“She speak English, and read and write just 
like any white girl,’ he said, and I thought I 
could discern in his own language and accent 
signs of improvement due to companionship with 
so cultured a young lady. 

When another generation appears on the scene 
Chinook will have largely disappeared; but it 
will always possess some interest as one of the 
most ingenious lingual makeshifts ever devised. 

C. H. Lverin. 
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A WHIMSICAL TESTATOR. 


The vagaries of rich men in devising their 
property are many and sometimes startling. Arf 
old gentleman, James Theobalds, called in his 
solicitor to draw up his last will and testament. 
He had no near relatives to whom to leave his 
wealth, and after generously remembering some 
distant cousins and making some _ peculiar 
bequests, such as leaving to every city in which 
he had ever been entertained three thousand 


he stopped. 


The lawyer glanced up expectantly. 

“Isn't that all?’ asked the testator. 

“No, sir; there’s a hundred thousand more,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Oh, hang it! I don’t know any one else I 
ought to remember,’’ said the old gentleman, 
‘sunless ’tis you, Dickens. Yes, that’s it. Put 
your name down.” 

Naturally the solicitor was delighted; but he 
modestly objected to inserting his own name, 
saying that he would leave a blank, which Mr. 
Theobalds could: fill in. No objection was made 
to this proposition, and Mr. Dickens took his 
departure. He lost no time in drawing up the 
will, and the next afternoon sent his junior 
partner, Soppett, with the legal document for Mr. 
Theobalds’s signature. 

“Why the dickens didn’t Dickens come him- 
self ?’’ demanded the testator, irritably. 

“Why, he thought, sir, under the circumstances 
perhaps he'd better not,’ answered the young 
man. 

“Hum!” muttered the old gentleman; and 
then, casually, holding his pen in hand, he asked, 
‘“‘What is your Christian name, Mr. Soppett ?” 

Having called in two clerks from outside to 
witness his signature, he folded the parchment 
and locked it in a drawer, remarking to Mr. 
Soppett : ‘Mr. Dickens knows, or will know, why 
I do not commit the will to his charge.” . 

Seven years later Mr. Theobalds died; and 
when the will was examined, two men were 
surprised. The residuary legatee, it appeared, 
;was “Mr. John Soppett,”’ and not Mr. H. 


Dickens. Modesty had lost the old solicitor a 
fortune. 





CAN THE ETHER BE MOVED? 
A very singular investigation, the outcome of 


in England by Professor Oliver Lodge. Every 
one knows that the readiest way to account for 
the phenomena of light is by supposing the 
existence of a medium extending throughout 
space, by which certain waves, or undulations, 
are conveyed from sun to earth and from star to 
star. But the question at once arises, whether 
this luminiferous ether, as it is called, is disturbed 
by the motion of the earth, as a mass of water is 
disturbed when a boat moves through it; or 
| whether, on the other hand, the ether is so 
| constituted that as the earth rushes through it the 





ether penetrates the body of the earth without | 


| being either pushed or drawn out of place. 


This latter supposition may ‘be illustrated by 
imagining a boat moved through the water, the 
particles of which, instead of being displaced, 
simply pass freely through the substance of the 


hee’’ has many signifieations. It is land, country | boat. This is not an easy thing to comprehend, 
or soil, but with the adjective “‘waum"’ means | Since it violates our ordinary ideas of the nature 


summer, and with ‘‘cole’’ means winter, or snow 
on the ground. 


“Skookuin” is strong; ‘chuck’ is water; | 


of matter, and yet it has proved impossible up to 
the present day to detect any effect exerted by 
the earth, moving nineteen miles in a second, 
upon the ether through which it makes its way. 





who do not understand Chinook is every vear | 


4 


pounds, to be expended in bonbons at his death, | 


which cannot yet be predicted, is being carried on | 


Professor Lodge’s latest experiments have been 
}eonducted by means of rotating disks and 
| spheroids. He has caused circular disks of steel 
| to rotate at the rate of three thousand revolutions 

a minute, but has been unable to detect any 
| dragging effect exercised by the swiftly moving 
| disk upon the ether which must surround it. 

Equally ineffective were his experiments with 
an oblate spheroid of iron weighing a ton, rotating 
rapidly, and strongly magnetized by -— of a 
coil of wire surrounding it. The fason for 
magnetizing the iron is that electric and magnetic 
phenomena, as well as those of light, are believed 
| to depend upon the ether. 
| Although these experiments have so far failed 





Ill: 


the prostrate man’s head, a sharp pull was given 
| on the strap, and the old stump rolled on G t's 
| head and shoulders. 
He sprang to his feet, seemed bewildered for a 
| moment, then felt himself over, and made a dash 
for the rear through the line of battle and the 
| provost guard, over the breastworks, and back to 
the old Wilderness tavern. We saw no more of 
him for several days. 
We had our laugh, but the joke on us was that 
| we were never able to convince G——t that it was 
a joke on him. He always declared, and believed 
it, too, that a shell exploded on his back. To 
| this dav he tells his grandchildren of his wonder- 
ful escape from death in the Wilderness. 


to show that the ether can be set in motion by | 


anything passing through it, they are not deemed | 


to be conclusive, and further investigations are to 
be made. 


<-e- 
CROWS AS SCAPEGOATS. 


The crow family as a whole, including the jays 
and magpies, has a bad name for dishonesty, and 
| the crow of India is no exception to the rule. If 
the window is open, in he comes to carry away a 
| pen, a knife, a pair of shirt-studs, or whatever 
bright thing strikes his fancy. This weakness of 
his is turned to account by pilfering servants. 
Anything bright and shining, a silver spoon, 
for example, says Mr. Cuming, has an irresistible 
attraction for the crow, and the **boy”’ knows it. 


<-o- 


| EXHAUSTING OCCUPATION. 
Rest 
occupation. 
| of doing the same thing over and over. 


The Boston Globe reports the sad case of a 
colored boy who is door-attendant for the ladies’ 
parlor of a Boston hotel. ‘The little fellow must 
be always ready, and therefore is not allowed to 
read in business hours. A kind-hearted lady 
expressed her sympathy. 

“Yaas,"’ he replied, “I can't do nuffin’ but 

| thunk, an’ I thanks an’ thunks an’ thunks, till I 
gets all thunk out.”’ 


is often best obtained a change of 


Brain and muscle alike soon weary 


by 


<-@- 


Hence when any such thing disappears, as things | 


do disappear in Burmah, the boy always ‘saw 
crow done come took it.” 


A crow once took away four table-spoons in 


this fashion, but very kindly brought them back 
and laid them in a drawer of the table in the back 
veranda when he discovered that they were 
electro-plate of inferior manufacture. I mention 
this as an exceptional case. 

Both my servants recollected seeing the crow 
carry off the spoons, but could not remember 
seeing them brought back, though they agreed 
with me that it must have taken the bird some 
time to open the drawer and shut it again. 

Needless to say, the crow never goes to the 
trouble of restoring anything that is convertible 
into annas and pice in the bazaar. 


-oe- 


NOT A JOKE TO HIM. 

The man who shows himself a coward in battle 
is always looked upon by his comrades as a fair 
target for jokes. At a recent encampment a 
veteran told the story of one such joke which was 
played on a fellow-soldier at the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 

G 


t was always nervous under fire; his 





habit was to throw himself flat on the ground, | 


bury his face in the dirt, and endeavor to get out 
of the range of the enemy's fire. He well under- 
stood that we knew of his cowardice, and this 
Very fact.seemed to increase it. 


¢ 


On the afternoon of May fifth our division was | 
ordered. to advance and open the battle. Marching | 


through the dense forest, we came upon an advance 


line of ‘the enemy, and soon the bullets were | 
skirmish line was | 
deployed in front of us, and we were ordered to | 


flying thick on all sides. A 


halt and reserve our fire. 


| size of a nail-keg directiy in front of him. 


| The boys soon saw a chance for fun; the old 


| stump was rotten and ready to fa!l to pieces at a 
| blow. G t’s head was buried in the earth so 
| that he saw nothing of what went on. 

Three or four gun straps were taken from as 
|}many guns, fastened together, and one end 
| secured to the old stump. A soldier held the 
| other end, ready to pull at the word. A half- 
dozen guns were simultaneously discharged over 





| 
The moment we stopped G ——t threw himself 
flat on the ground, with a pine stump about the | 


THE WRONG SIDE. 

A successful lawyer who was called in to assist 
in the prosecution of an abandoned criminal, who 
was easily convicted, was complimented on his 
argument by an admirer, who pronounced it a 
most eloquent speech. 

“Pshaw!"" said the lawyer; ‘it was a plain 
case. The man was manifestly guilty, and there 
was little to do except state the facts. But if I'd 
had the luck to be retained for the defence, then 
you'd have heard eloquence!" 

ing to old and young. 


PUZZ Re ie Gold Digger’s Puzzle. 


| Sent post-paid on_receipt of 10c. in silver. Send now. 
| FRED. W. GORDON, Box 741, HAVERHILL, Mass 


The T. A. CORSET PROTECTOR 


Made to Fit the Shape of Corset. 
Prevents the Corset Breaking over 
the Hips. Does Not Increase the 
Waist. Repairs a Broken Corset in 
5 Minutes. Sent by mat for 25 
cents, stamps or P. O. Order. 


T. A. MOORE, 521 Washington St., Boston. 





Something new. Interest 















Combination Pocket Book 


Brazilian Leather, Calf Lined, 
STERLING SILVER CORNERS. 


Regular Price, $1.50. ° 
Woe Our Price, 98c. 
B. F. LARRABEE & CO., 


Washington St., Temple Place, West St., Boston. 








Mr. F.G. BARRY, Utiea, N. Y., Editor 
of The Tourist, writes: 

“I thank you for your promptitud« 
in filling my order for ‘NERVEASE.’ 
which has now, it would seem, be 
come a ‘Standard Remedy’ in our 
household. We regard ‘NERVEASE’ 
as indispensable; so much so that 
among the ‘unforgetables’ which 
found their way into our World’s 
Fair valise was a box of your powders.” 

Very truly, F. G. BARRY. 


NER VEASE Relieves any head- 


ache in 5 minutes. 
25 cents. All druggists. 

Sample free to COMPANION readers. 
NERVEASE COMPANY, 6 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
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Cavens® 











If you are an economical buyer you 
and second-hand Pianos. Rare bargains a1 


write us. 


183 Tremont Street, 


PIANOS 


furnish pianos at $25 down and $10 per month till paid for. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


on easy ? 
payments § 


should write for description of little used 
nong these. Within 300 miles of Boston we 
Full information if you 


BOSTON, MASS. 





‘Are YOU 





| slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 





combines in the most agreeable form 
properties of CaisavA, NERVINE OF Coc 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract oF BEEF. 
remedies most useful in building up t 
from all wasting diseases. 

| It increases the appetite and power 


waste of tissue, and isa 


Stimulant and Food Combi 


medical profession. 





Overworked and Tired Out, 
or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 


Nutritive 


ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


“Excellent to bila one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


the tonic 
‘a, NUTRI- 
rhe great 
he system 


of assim- 


ned. 





HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 






























A rITTL HIGHER IN PRICE. BUT~ 





The Great Temperance Drink. 
Dr. Swett’s rrpergier, tow cnn 


Life of Man, Sarsaparilla, Hops, Jonorr etc., 


Makes a delicious Root Beer 


It is not only a delightful Summer Drink, but 
its medical properties render it valuable for troubles 
of the Stomach, Liver and ny , and a free use of it 
will keep those’ organs in a healthy condition. 
Material to make 5 Gallons, 25 Cents. Post- 

age 6 Cents. Four Packages $1, prepaid. 

Prepared only at 
THE NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“SANS ARETES”’ 


is Genuine French 


Codfish 
Without Bones. 


Packed only in boxes of Three Pounds. 


Ne Adulteration, - 
Waste or Dirt. , 


This is the only brand of Pure French Codfish 
on the market. It is undisguised by any process 
and every box marked “Sans Arétes’’ has our 
Guarantee, 4 

Many an sppetizing dish for Summer if you get ¢ 
Genuine “Sans A ( 

Lf your Gr veer ast not keep it, ask him ‘ 

to get it for you or send us his name. P 
4 

{ 
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CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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The Staff of Life, 


Good Bread. 
Our 
Gold Heart 
Brand 


of Spring Wheat Patent Flour is calcu- 
lated to please lovers of good bread. 
IT Is SOLD BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa 


And other First-Class Grocers in New England, 


AND I8 MANUFACTURED IN THE 


Red River Valley 


BY THE 
North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 




















Eastern Agent, JAS. V. GODFREY, 
708 Chamber Commerce, Boston. 
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The Old New England Reliable 


With 50 Styles and Sizes to select from. 
Shelves. Cold Dry Air, and built to last a lifetime, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BD. BDDY & SONS, 
336 Adams Street, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 





For the 


Dairy. 
For the Kitchen. 
For the Table. 
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Worl 
Soap 


Sold by 


LIVE GROCERS. 


invested in a cake 


of World 
cents Soap will convince any housewife 


that the soap is an article of merit. 


if used regularly, 
week, will convince 


d 


week after 
her that it 


is the best, purest and most 


economical soap t 


oO use. 


BEACH SOAP CO., 





Lawrence, Mass. 





Drink 


> abe? 


(5 Cents per yale 


ee the Soda 
Fountain. 


A Delicious Beverage Made From Pure Frait Juice Without Artificial Means of Any Kind. 
person sending the name and address of a dealer who does not eS SHER- 


Any 
BET’ ”’ accompanied 


by four cents in stamps to pay postage, will receive a 


W. P. SHELDON, 370 Main Street, ‘ . 
JoSsssssssssasssssssssss 


) Washi 


TRADE MARK. 


' TUXEDO 


Cleans Everything. 
Anything that is DIRTY can be perfectly cleansed by the use of TUXEDO. 





mple Bottle Free. 
MALDEN, MASS. 





ing Powder 





“ BEST on 


EARTH” 
and on 


DIRT. 








TRY IT on Croekery— Glass ware—Silve 
Windows—Flannels—Linen—Fine Laces, or 
IT WILL SATISFY YOU, 


ery. peckage e of TUXEDO contains a 
ait a r ticket on the back of which is a list of 
on return of those tickets signed b 
These premiums vary in value accordin; 
us, and include pictures and various artic 
and Diamond Earrings. 


Ask Your Grocer for 


to 
cles 


and be sure there is a picture of a clock 


If you cannot ft TUXEDO wm your town 
grocer and we will send you a picture. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


yourself and 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
er ee ee ee et Ss Se SS SS 


r—Tin—Paint—Floors— 
anything you please. 


Useful Present, and 
premiums given by us 


number o' 
up to Gold 


TUXEDO 


Watches 


on the package. 
send us the name of your 





We Still Pay the Freight. 


Those who Use the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine know 
its true value. We let them do 


the talking. 





Here is Testimonial No. 461. 


RossvieEw, TENN., March 22, ‘#4. 
I received the ‘New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine” about a month ago in 


perfect condition. I wou 
knowledged the receipt of it 
have been waiting to give it 


trial. It is perfectly satis 


every respect. I think it is equal if not 
superior to the one I have been using, for 
which I paid sixty ($60) dollars. 


Mrs. E. 


Don’t waste money by paying $45.00 for a Sewing Machine when we furnish it for 
$19.00 and pay all freight charges. 


Pulters The Youth’s Companion, 
i Columbus Avenue. 


TESTIMONIAL No. 461. 


ld have ac- 
sooner but 
a thorough 
factory in 


B. ROSS. 


Descriptive Circular 





and Testimonials, free. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOYS and | GIRLS ! 
BICYCLES. WATCHES. CAMERAS. RINGS. 
GUNS. PRINTING PRESSES, Etc. 

For Slight Service Rendered. 


Our 80-page catalogue FREE. Has interested others, will you. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
Tea Importers, 
192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 





Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” 
’ COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 


Over =One Million People 
( sttendio Worlds Fait Grounds 





Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 


does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send 7m 50 half- 


tone views of the World’s Fair 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 








































=—awmade with Nene-Such Mince Meat is 
SS alatinguishabie! » excellence, Ask 
= rLL-sOULE ne HensSuch brand, 


CO., Syracuse, N. Y.] 


Wi less 
cod and fresh by 


DANDY STEEL 
$30 yf 


There is no necessi 
working all your life Bl 


You Can 


Have Power Sano s 
which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 


without it costing you a 


cent to keep. Always in 
harness, and never geis tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 
information regarding your par- 
ticular wants, All we want is your’ 
nameand address sent to our near- 
est office, SEND TO-DAY. h 

SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford st. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Ofice-New York City. ete 



















25 cents 


spent in beef 
will yield 68 
per cent. of 
energy—spent 
in 


F-O 


it will yield 
345 per cent. 


Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 





H=O {8222's} company, N. ¥. 








